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The Chicago Victory. 

Big money is to be spent to provide the country with the 
additional Independent telephone service it needs during 
the coming year. To the era of demands which have bees 
piling up now succeeds a period of supply. A few weeks 
ago a new switchboard was cut over at Webb City, Mo. 
Today it is filled, and Gary is shouting for another section 
as quick as the manufacturers can turn it out. St. Joseph, 
Mo., is the first big exchange to go into service in 1910; 
another Gary property that-.is sure to grow rapidly. San 
Francisco is said to be taking on new subscribers at a 
good rate. The Montana Independent company is now 
ordering equipment heavily and expects to keep it up 
through the year until it has bought a million dollars worth. 
The Morgan properties in Ohio and Indiana are expected 
to expand and be managed as Independent. The Continental 
will buy for its various subordinate properties many hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars worth of supplies and equip- 
ment. Figure this up and you have something! 

3ut the big event of the year, and far and away the most 
important which has ever come before the Independent 
telephone people is the development of Chicago. The 
people behind this movement have given assurance that the 
limit of 20,000 telephones required to hold the ordinance is 
but a starter upon what actually will be done. 

The enormous proportions of the Independent long dis- 
tance system in neighboring states, and the possibilities of 
transacting business over these lines from thousands of 
small towns, as well as the medium sized cities and big 
trade centers like Indianapolis, Grand Rapids, Detroit, 
Louisville, St. Louis, Kansas City and Sioux City are little 
realized in Chicago today. The Bell people have testified 
to the comparative smallness of the long distance business 
they carried on from Chicago. Every one knows how small 
was the business carried on in the entire country by the 
3ell telephone company before the entrance of the Inde- 
pendents in 1894. 

Independents have almost universally found that they 
could no sooner erect a long distance line than conditions 
demanded new circuits so rapidly does business appear to 
occupy the newly created facilities. 

With competitive methods of business getting in vogue 
and competitive standards of service, it.is probable that 
the building of an extensive Independent terminal in Chi- 
cago will reveal as it never yet has been apparent the 
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strength of telephone communication as an aid to handling 
a widely distributed trade in a manner which will decidedly 
make Chicago wake up and take notice. And of course, 
what is for the good of Chicago in this respect is equally 
for the benefit of the hundreds and thousands of cities 
large and small, which do and will carry on the bulk of 
their trading with Chicago. This is where connecting Inde- 
pendent companies find their advantage. 


> 





Lessons from the President’s Message. 

Most newspaper abstracts of the president’s message leave 
out a good deal that the “trusts” like to see kept from the 
general public. It is for that reason that TELEPHONY re- 
prints a more extended abstract, which shows the message 
to insist strongly upon the need of the country to suppress 
by effective methods all tendencies toward the concentra- 
tion of an industry in the control of a few persons. 

History has taught the lesson that monopolistic power 
gives rise to greed, and lax, uneconomical management. It 
is by their protection of the public from these wrongs that 
the Independent telephone companies have grown and 
prospered. 

The president’s message indicates that those who pursue 


this course with steady, unfaltering courage will receive 


We 


the message dealing with anti-trust laws to our 


support from those high in authority. commend the 
text of 
readers for their careful consideration. 





Attending Conventions. 
the conventions which the 


1910. 


This week was held the first of 
various state associations have scheduled for Some of 
the associations have their states divided into districts and hold 
district conventions in addition to the regular state convention. 
Of course, the primary idea of these conventions and meetings 
is to further the Independent telephone movement, and to make 
the individual companies and men stronger by the discussion 
of matters bearing upon the various phases of management and 
operation, 

Every company should send at least one representative, and 
The 


Better rela- 


as many more as possible, to the meetings in its vicinity. 
outlay will be repaid many fold by the returns. 
tions are established between companies following the get- 
ting together, and further acquaintance of the men inter- 
ested in their advancement. 

Some of the associations have set apart time to be devoted 
to the discussions of practical matters relating to operation and 
management of the plants. In these meetings one man will 
tell his experiences in handling various situations such as come 
up frequently in connection with the subscribers. Another 
man describes the scheme he uses in effecting economies in the 
operation of the plant. As each topic is brought up and dis- 
cussed, any one who has ideas on the subject is given an oppor- 
tunity to state them and ask any queStions he desires. Thus 
men become familiar with the methods in vogue by other com- 
penies and can introduce them or similar ones in their own 


The 


tended and in these states the Independent movement is notably 


plants. conventions in some states are very largely at- 


strong, and investments are profitable. 


The habit of attending conventions should be cultivated by 
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all. Have you this habit? Resolve to attend the meetings in 
your territory and get better acquainted with the men in your 
state who are doing things! 





The Value of Employing Good Men. 

All employers have a standard by which the men whom they 
employ are measured. Some of these standard are low and 
hence the men are of a low grade. In many cases these low- 
grade, cheap men are entrusted with work which requires the 
services of high-class, well-paid men. Errors are continually 
made, and the loss in business and prestige is not balanced by 
the low salary roll of employes. 

Now, it will not do merely to announce a raise in wages. 
The cheap man is a losing proposition even if you pay him 
Set your standard of quality high, and care- 
Make the 
secondary matter, giving enough to secure the class of 


“And 


it must follow as the night the day” that the salaries will 


a fortune. 


fully choose your men according to it. pay a 


men you want, and hold them after you get them. 


be higher. But the result will be real economy—smaller 
total expenses—if each man is made to feel that his posi- 


tion and salary depend on maintaining this high standard. 





Telephone Fire Service. 

During 1908, 432 fire alarms were sent to the Rochester 
fire department over telephone wires, while the extensive 
municipal Gamewell system reported 515, only 83 more than 
the telephones. To such an extent were telephones being 
used for fire alarms, to the neglect of the municipal system, 


that boxes of the latter have been placed in the most con- 


spicuous places possible and painted a brilliant red all 
over. 

The telephones, however, continue to be more popular 
for fire warnings because of their greater accessibility and 


ease of operation. Nearly everybody in Rochester knows 
how to use the telephone, but few understand the workings 
of even the simplest fire alarm box. In the case of two 
large fires last year citizens unlocked fire alarm boxes and 
failed to send in any alarm, thinking that they had done 
so by opening the box. The fire in each case gained several 
minutes start that destroyed thousands of dollars worth of 
property. Such a thing could not have happened with the 
telephone. This condition incidentally gives a good talking 
point to the solicitor of new telephone contracts, and points 
out the value of a proper system of handling fire-calls. 





The Burden of Big Production. 


President Taft in his message sent to Congress last week 


said, “I do not mean to say that there is not a limit beyond 


which the economy of management by the enlargement of 


plant ceases; and where this happens and combination con- 
tinues beyond this point, the very fact shows a wish to mo 
nopolize and not to economize.” 

What a beautiful whack for a certain big telephone com- 
pany whose name is known to all, and which claims that the 


telephone business is its natural monopoly! 





A moment’s delay is easily forgotten in one’s gratitude for 


the privilege of telephoning at all. 






































The Building of Chicago 


The Fitst Complete and Authoritative Announcement of a Movement of Tremendous Importance to 
Independent Telephony. 


A plan providing for the expenditure of $2,500,000 as the _ its plant in full operating condition is shown by the following 
first step toward the renovation of the Independent telephone statement from the well-known engineer under whose direc- 
system in Chicago has been authorized by the reorganization tion it was originally installed several years ago. 


committee and receivers of the Illinois Tunnel Company. This EXISTING PLANT IN CHICAGO, 
appropriation, which will be financed as soon as the plan is By W. H. Crumb. 
approved by the court, will be expended to develop the sys- “Practically all of the larger office buildings in the down- 


tem to the extent of the 20,000 telephones required by the town district of Chicago were completely wired for automatic 
franchise to be in service by June 1, 1911. But the develop- 
ment will not stop there, as it is the plan to install Independ- 





ent telephones in Chicago as fast as the public calls for them. 

Its franchise permits the Tunnel company to operate a tele- 
phone system anywhere in the city at the rates of $85 for busi- 
ness and $50 for residence service. 

It has been announced that the Automatic Electric Com- 
pany of Chicago will furnish and install as soon as they can 
be manufactured the 20,000 telephones and all other equip- 
ment provided for in the initial appropriation and all additions 
thereto. A considerable amount of cable in the subways and 




















Mr. Joseph Harris, Prominent in Recent Negotiations. 





service by W. H. Crumb & Co., during the years 1903 and 
1904, at which time this company installed the majority of the 
10,000 telephones which were put in operation. 

“The wiring in these buildings was done under the super- 
vision and subject to the inspection of the Illinois Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, a subsidiary of the Tunnel company 
each building being taken as a unit, and a pair of wires be 
ing run to every office therein. The main cables extend from 
the central office through the tunnels to points opposite the 
buildings, and from there laterals are taken through iron 








pipes into the basements of the buildings, where they are ter- 








minated in potheads and the wires distributed upon a special 
Mr. H. D. Critchfield, Who Started the Movement. distributing frame located in galvanized iron boxes. From 
these special distributing frames, located in the basement 
wiring in important downtown buildings used in the present of each building, the wires extend to terminals located on each 
quiescent system of the Tunnel company will he utilized in the floor of the building. 

new system. That these existing facilities will assist the com- “The wires extending from the distributing frame to the 
pany to fully comply with the:terms of the ordinance, and get 4oor terminals are all No. 19. in lead covered cables of low 
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capacity. The floor terminals were specially designed for this ings it was necessary to put up a special moulding to corre- 
purpose and consist of small oak or mahogany boxes in which spond with the finish of the building in order to properly take 
the lead cables terminate in a sealed compartment upon solder- care of the wires through the hallways. All of this work was 
ing strips designed to facilitate access for testing. done in the best possible manner and to the entire satisfac- 




















COURTESY OF RIGOT SELLING AGENCY. 160 STATE ST., CHICAGO 
The Business District of Chicago, Soon to Be an Independent Telephone Center. 





“From these floor terminals standard duplex telephone wires tion of the owners of the buildings, and is now in such shape 
are extended through the hallways to each office on the floor, that telephones can be immediately installed in practically 
all of these wires being concealed. In many of the build- every office in the large buildings of the downtown district.” 



























































Business Tels. 
Total Total Duplicated Users: Per Exclusively: 
Illinois: Independent Bell. Total. Bus. Res. Total. Cent. Indep. Bell. 
I Ma. ok Sal ace aad 6 00 80: ae bodman 2,243 2,668 4,911 394 93 487 9.5 301 174 
NER re Carey ee 4,084 1,152 5,236 342 166 508 9 570 155 
 idieees eben dene awabee che 1,392 3,430 4,822 303 68 371 8 310 536 
I ik hin dell wn: ciclh-ws ak ak 3,691 1,375 5,066 142 101 243 5 646 139 
NT a ons 2d i wn wis be Ob bo ea Oe 3,544 931 4,475 194 57 251 6 407 139 
aes hae eeniead deb be sue Saeua 1,924 5,114 7,038 340 206 546 8 418 749 
CE S2h ccne hehe sc en asad ennaear's 2,084 2,580 4,664 460 151 611 13 461 259 
25 kc sis oan ee nele mada 3,039 4,831 7,870 483 133 616 8 635 814 
ED Shh wh wash seek hee den chee eee 2,108 292 2,400 99 32 131 5.5 427 72 
24,109 22,373 46,482 2,557 1,007 3,564 3.7 4,175 3,017 
Indiana: 
CONEEE vbccccsdepeccadtaaces 1,712 860 2,572 97 72 169 6.5 339 121 
tot cede BERETA ORR ONS 823 492 1,315 88 41 129 10 409 70 
See .cciceunbcnnetanan was 4,341 362 4,703 101 65 166 3.5 1,226 64 
REE ccecccddesncvetethese hun 1,980 670 2,650 113 94 207 7.5 647 115 
BG Siac cdhheeckee © Cee om MER ERR E 2,035 1,024 3,059 103 40 143 5 309 109 
FEN errr eter rr re 3,469 1,194 4,663 215 83 298 6.5 853 326 
Oe Vcc ece ge ke eetnse hen eee 3,749 2,539 6,288 481 140 621 10 883 313 
WHEE coc. seedpanceeasdaces seas 1,609 644 2,253 155 61 216 10 272 99 
19,718 7,785 27,503 1,353 596 1,949 7.1 4,938 1,217 
Iowa: 
ees kkk alee domanee eae 1,905 1,936 3,841 177 122 299 8 385 310 
Dn cictbeasevev eens se sees 5,818 7,009 12,827 965 293 1,188 9 963 1,306 
I, noe cdadcccecdeecweeeses en 1,471 234 1,705 63 19 82 5 279 88 
ess, TD. occdececsenakebean 2,562 2,334 4,896 310 105 415 8.5 357 249 
11,756 11,513 23,269 1,515 469 1,984 8.6 1,984 1,953 
Michigan: 
GremG BOplGs 2... csccccccccsccces 9,301 4,623 13,924 1,267 205 1,472 10.5 2,791 1,170 
BEE co ecccceerecevnsesscvvenoave 2,102 1,881 3,983 214 98 312 8 416 356 
ED. ncn nes ed eeetereneerenenee 1,497 328 1,825 155 22 177 10 523 66 
Wee GET cise ccc dcccoscesenes 1,72 325 2,046 133 24 157 8 220 50 
14,621 7,157 21,778 1,769 349 2,118 10 $020 1,642 
Ohio: 
BS oc be whadcbuensiaeeeeedsanan 3,350 2,826 6,176 462 151 613 10 678 270 
SEEN ccccintacevees bares etekenaeann 4,296 2,317 6,613 358 162 520 8 537 340 
EC EEE ET TCT CET TS 9,612 10,193 19,805 1,454 394 1,848 9.3 1,932 1,284 
i Rit. cule t ga whameake wan 1,560 598 2,158 123 41 164 7.5 168 86 
ee ee eka aad waa ee 1,034 4,350 220 53 273 695 633 79 
EY Sicanse de ecevekns sand Veusvek Sue 8,542 16,708 867 294 1,161 7.5 1,488 625 
i cin cen eke ge Cade meee 2,696 2,890 5,586 322 105 427 6 661 461 
32,996 28,400 61,396 3,806 1,200 5,006 8.2 6,115 3,145 
Miscellaneous: 
PC. . 6p acnaebtee ee neneee s 5,652 4,565 10,217 693 237 930 9 731 288 
. ED. ci aeccaneunsechesnmenil 15,160 14,431 29,591 3,477 457 3,934 13.3 3,235 2,387 
20,812 18,996 39,808 4,170 694 4,864 9.7 3,966 2,675 
Ce OE occ vwedecccisvnes 124,012 96,224 220,236 15,179 4,315 19,485 8.8 25,198 13,649 
POBOGMAAROS  oo.cccciccecvccseccs 56.4 43.6 100. 77.3 32.7 100 ae 67.2 32.8 











Returns from Telephone Directories in Competitive Cities, Checked by International Independent Telephone Association, May, 1909. 
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— Independent Bell 
Exclu- Dupli- Exclu- Dupli- Total. —Per Cent.— 
Illinois: sive. cate. Total. sive. eate. Total. Bus. Tels. Ind. Bell. 
EE ee a ne ae OORT 301 349 650 174 349 523 1,173 55.4 44.6 
ee rr er rae 570 342 912 155 342 497 1,409 63.7 36.3 
MEE Stieuedcedercseuccubeacnsxase 310 303 613 536 303 839 1,452 42.2 57.8 
ii ag Sate cra eras stove ia ovacoraracane 646 142 788 139 142 281 1,069 73.7 26.3 
I 5 in. ahnss Las are ata es bog aig Olea ewe 407 194 601 139 194 333 934 64.4 33.6 
GE i566 0 biresinc 5 ee pealaidecangainaiics 418 340 758 749 340 1,089 1,847 41. 59. 
I sk Sala ih hn anda ace rear ae te ala 461 460 921 259 460 719 1,640 56.1 43.9 
ED bites 004 e snc ces<smucenens 635 483 1,118 814 483 1,297 2,415 46.3 53.7 
I eee idan terns aceua wend edne s 427 99 526 72 99 171 697 75. 25. 
4,175 2,712 6,887 3,037 2,712 4,749 12,636 54.6 45.4 
Indiana: 
SITINND in ko cicceindic cnecimesoweee 339 97 436 121 97 218 654 66.7 33.3 
I se Eide Soma ucgda evade Grecian ciaaraaiele 409 88 497 70 88 158 655 76. 34. 
SE SIN oo bus bala nus bd ae berber 1,226 101 1,327 64 101 165 1,492 87.3 12.7 
MII, 5530 op. Sag Gower hiwee ow ae Waele 647 113 760 115 113 228 988 76.9 23.1 
NN ar cairo pili ps0 6 do ve. Go cae i a ae 309 103 412 109 103 212 624 66. 34. 
IN IIIS Sxcorcy, icles. enw sre eakiweoion-o enc re 853 215 1,068 326 215 541 1,609 66.4 33.6 
EON ID bined obo Soles vena cbacienoes 883 481 1,364 313 481 794 2,158 63.4 36.6 
EE bk ves Mcatxe wees weeasoNee's 272 155 427 99 155 254 681 62.7 37.5 
4,938 1,353 6,291 1,217 1,353 2,570 8,861 71.0 29.0 
Iowa: 
IES oa oes bale cate are hintd a wtaieieel ee 385 177 562 310 177 487 1,049 53.5 46.5 
SO ORC DP ED 963 965 1,928 1,306 965 2,271 4,199 46.0 54.0 
I coc ec ocnmwacinnveawcsabnies bee 279 63 342 88 63 151 493 66.0 34.0 
I eens Ailostcaan mole pemiekiedic 357 310 667 249 310 559 1,226 54.4 45.6 
1,984 1,515 3,499 1,953 1,515 3,468 6,967 50.2 49.8 
Michigan: 4 
Ce FID 5 806.6665 55% sudwdeenns 2,791 1,267 4,058 1,170 1,267 2,437 6,495 62.4 37.6 
Neo cain chica, charentele ee aleve’ 416 214 630 356 214 570 1,200 52.5 47.5 
IN Fir icra) ical ertacap laa ave to ie ok 523 155 678 66 155 221 899 75.3 24.7 
I IE i cibrcicinisrerendncs we ainralerd. piece 280 133 413 50 133 183 596 69.0 31.0 
4,010 1,769 5,779 1,642 1,769 3,411 9,190 62.9 37.1 
Ohio: 
PN is tie aires tues end ash heh knee 6 678 462 1,140 270 462 732 1,872 60.8 39.2 
RN aig Sls baad eo kelanaaa onan es 537 358 895 340 358 698 1,593 56.2 43.8 
NE g5 cw hie vssa ei eekawaeak wan ewaie 1,932 1,454 3,386 1,284 1,454 2,738 5,224 66.0 34.0 
Be I: iit ch ccaimsercen aus eerste keane 186 123 309 86 123 209 518 59.6 40.4 
TEE io cittasiast-ortsste mins ate marmot occas 633 220 853 79 220 299 1,152 74.0. 26.0 
IN random adic ee eareRg conan 1,488 867 2,355 625 867 1,492 3,847 61.2 38.8 
TOES. kon oh xsd cecsedaneses 661 322 983 ° 461 322 783 1,766 55.6 44.4 
6,115 3,806 9,921 3,145 3,806 6,951 16,872 58.8 41.2 
Miscellaneous: 
CR Shale haiscesatesodeacekwes 731 693 1,424 288 693 981 2,405 59.3 40.7 
DEE eidsicsiceensereagveenevetes 3,23 3,477 6,712 2,387 3,477 5,864 12,576 53.4 46.6 
3,966 4,170 8,136 2,675 4,170 6,845 14,981 54.2 45.8 
Casi TORE icc acc tdancsexneer Bee 15,325 40,513 13,669 15,325 28,994 69,507 58.2 41.8 




























































































Users of Business Telephones at Competitive Points, as Shown by Telephone Directories Checked by the International Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, May and June, 1909. 


Connection on an equitable basis will be furnished to In- 
dependent companies whose lines are extended to the Chicago 
city limits, and arrangements will be made for handling toll 
business to and from Chicago over Independent lines. The 
Tunnel system is to be operated as absolutely Independent. 

The men in whom the decision of these matters was vested 
represent some of the strongest financial interests of the 
country. Present at the meeting on January 1, at which the 
final decision was made, were William Stuart Tod of the 
subway company; L. C. Krauthoff, representing the J. Ogden 
Armour interests; David R. Forgan, president National City 
Bank of Chicago; Charles G. Dawes, ex-Comptroller of the 
Currency and president of the Central Trust Company of 
Illinois, and C. W. Hotchkiss, representing stockholders; C. O. 
Frisbie, president of the Chicago Subway Company and also 
receiver; Joseph Harris, president of the Automatic Electric 
Co. and Judge N. C. Sears, counsel for the Chicago Subway 
Company. 

E. A. Potter, president of the American Trust and Savings 
Bank, another of the receivers, had been called to New York 
on business, but before departing had agreed to the plans. 
Henry L. De Forest, representing the Harriman estate, which 
is heavily interested in the Subway company, also was not 
present, but he was reported to be in full agreement~ with 
the plans. 

In interviews with the press the men in control of the sit- 


uation have clearly expressed their intention to give Chicago 
a comprehensive system, and not stop at the mere 20,000 tele- 
phones which is the minimum number which will hold the 
franchise. Charles G. Dawes said: “Because we have fixed 
the number of instruments to be installed at 20,000 does not 
mean we will stop at that figure. We intend to put in just 
as many as we can contract for. The rejuvenated company 
is starting with great prospects and we believe has a big 
future in store for it.” 

David R. Forgan said: “We expect to spend two million 
and a half at once and will put as much more money into 
the company as is necessary.” 

Throughout the negotiations which culminated in the friend- 
ly receivership proceedings and the decision to develop the 
telephone system as a means of providing the additional rev- 
enue requisite for the profitable operation of the entire Tunnel 
system a prominent figure has been Joseph Harris, president 
of the Automatic Electric Company. Mr. Harris has been 
connected with the telephone business for about twenty years, 
much of which time he has devoted his attention to the 
development of the great business of which he has been con- 
tinuously the head. His ability as a financier has been dem- 
onstrated in connection with many large operating systems 
throughout. the country, as well as in the business directly 
under his control. The outcome of the present negotiations 
in Chicago, which has demonstrated the strength of telephone 
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business before some of the keenest and strongest business 
men of the country is, however, the most important event 
of his career, and one for which he deserves great credit from 
the Independent industry. 
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of the increase in business and provide for the necessary re- 
arrangements of routing. 

The Interstate Telephone Company, operating south of Chi- 
cago, has for a long time been seriously handicapped by the 
lack of Chicago connection, and its financial resources have 
not been as strong as might have been desired by those 
solicitous for the ample development of the territory which 
it occupies. There is reason to believe, however, that an- 
nouncement will be made at an early date of conditions which 
will materially strengthen this organization and make it a 
factor of greater importance in the Independent field. 

There are a great number of Independent companies in 
the adjacent territory which have long been waiting a chance 
to get into Chicago over the Independent lines, and their 
positions will be made stronger financially and from an operat- 
ing standpoint by the completion of the Chicago terminal 
and the inevitably resultant increase of toll business. 














Telephone Cables Supported from the Roof of a Tunnel in 

hicago’s Downtown Business District. 

The building of the Independent exchange in Chicago will 
mean a great deal to the business interests of that city and 
to Independent operating companies and subscribers in thou- 
sands of square miles which recognize Chicago as their natural 



































Sectional View of Chicago Tunnel, Showing Cable Suspension. 


trade center. ‘ihe accompanying maps and statistics show the 
great development which Independent telephony has made in 
the neighboring States of Illinois, Indiana and Michigan. As 
soon as the Chicago terminal has been reasonably developed 
a great amount of toll business will naturally follow over 
the existing lines, and new wires will be strung to take care 


























Method of Running Laterals into Building from Present Tunnel 
System. 


A matter bearing upon the consolidation of the Independent 
and Bell systems in Chicago later arose in the Illinois Legis 
lature in the shape of a bill which would have set aside the 
provision of Illinois laws which, as demonstrated in the famous 
Kellogg case, prohibit such a monopolistic transaction. The 
International Association was informed of the project to pass 
such a law at a very late date, and Mr. Ware promptly visited 
Springfield and by extraordinary efforts was able to get in 
touch with the situation and prevent the passage of this danger- 
ous measure. 

Following is a brief history of the revival of the Tunnel 
telephone system: 

Never was there a more remarkable history connected with 
an industrial movement than the one of this telephone project 
which passed through a critical phase last week. 

The revival of the tunnel telephone system is directly trace- 
able to the work of the International Independent Telephone 
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Association. The plant had long reposed in a half developed 
state, and, had there been no Chicago convention in 1908, 
would before this time have passed to the Bell telephone 
company with its potential value as a service, and a source of 
legitimate income to its owners wholly unrealized. 

H. D. Critchfield started this movement by one of the most 
dramatic strokes of fortune which has ever been witnessed in 
the telephone business—fruitful as it has been of powerful 
situations. Now it seems to have almost been a case of destiny 
—his sudden, unprepared, effective stroke. Called unexpectedly, 
in the absence of the man cast for the duty on the program, 
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The Independent Telephone Lines in Michigan and the Territory Which 
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“When I say to you that we represent interests who supply 
approximately 4,000,000 of telephones, representing approxi- 
mately 14,000 companies, with 400,000 stockholders, the growth 
of thirteen years, as against approximately 3,000,000 of tele- 
phones by the opposition (Bell), the growth of thirty-one 
years; when I tell you that within 500 miles of Chicago, the 
territory which is substantially all naturally tributary to this 
magnificent center, there are approximately 1,300,000 Indepen 
dent telephones, approximately forty per cent of that number 
Bell telephones outside of Chicago in the same territory, and 
the 1,300,000 are positively and persistently denied admission 




















Is to Be Brought into Communication with Chicago 


Through the Iilinois Tunnel System. 


Mr. Critchfield appeared before the representative of the mayor 
of Chicago to respond to his address of welcome. The words 
that greeted the official, had 
listened to his kindly greeting, almost shocked the convention. 
They created a situation which, being intelligently followed to 
a conclusion, was responsible for the final decision to develop 


astonished and the men who 


the tunnel telephone system. 

Said Critchfield : 

“We are not at liberty to accept the proposition that Chicago 
is in sympathy with our movement, because it is not. We think 
that Chicago makes a mistake from her standpoint—certainly 
one from ours, 


to this city, I say that this city is not in sympathy with the In- 
dependent telephone movement, and in that respect Chicago is 
not alive to its own interest. 

“It is a most serious blunder on the part of the city of Chi 
cago that it persistently refuses to permit those 1,300,000 ex- 
clusively Independent telephone users to talk with merchants 
and business people of your city without costing them one 
single solitary cent. It is a most serious blunder, that you 
refuse that, because you are deprived of facilities which cannot 
otherwise be offered you.” 

It was not until a day had passed that the convention realized 
that an entering wedge had been struck, Chicago awoke to her 
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needs; the press had taken notice; and the council, then con- 
sidering telephone matters, sent for information. Representa- 
tives of the association appeared before a committee. They 
were coldly received. They asked assistance of some of their 
Independent associates. TELEPHONY of February 6, 1909, says: 

“At a meeting with the council committee the matter was 
again presented by Mr. Critchfield in the presence of Messrs. 
£. H. Moulton, H. Linton Reber, Manford Savage, C. B. 
Cheadle and Chas. G, Cockerill. As a result of this meeting, 
the extension proposition was reconsidered, the time being 
limited to eight months instead of two years, with the further 
condition that during that time the Tunnel company shall pro- 
vide facilities for at least 20,000 telephones. The committee 
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strength of the Independents surrounding Chicago. The govern- 
ment telephone census told the same story and incidentally 
proved Mr. Critchfield’s statement at the convention. 

Day by day Mr. Critchfield and Mr. Ware met with the 
council committee, and hammered in the facts. Mr. Sunny, 
for the Chicago Telephone Company, presented a strong and 
well prepared argument. Samuel McRoberts, then president of 
the Tunnel company, and its attorney dwelt on the plea of 
necessity. The Tunnel company did not then realize what a 
good business it was trying to throw away. But Chicago was 
alive to the risk of a telephone monopoly. 

On the day the vote was to be taken, it looked as if the com- 
mittee might decide against the evidence the Association had 
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The Northern Part of Indiana Showing the Independent Lines Which Will Now Have Connection with Chicago. 


also stated that it would not recommend the sale of rights to 
the Chicago Telephone Company. 

But the matter was not thus settled at this time. The snake 
was scotched, not killed. Late in the Spring the council com- 
mittee was again considering openly and directly the proposi- 
tion of permitting the Tunnel company to sell its telephone 
rights and plant to the Bell telephone company. 

The International Association was the only body which pre- 
sented the claims of the Independents to a hearing, and set 
forth the value of Independent service. Mr. Critchfield and 
Mr. Ware worked untiringly, and sought co-operation on every 
side. Directories, Bell and Independent, were procured, and 
checked one against the other. The results, set forth in the 
preceding tables were incontrovertible proof of the superior 


submitted. Then came another surprise. Walter L. Fisher, 
Chicago’s traction attorney, an expert of national reputation 
in public service affairs, was present, representing the telephone 
committee of the City Club. When asked to speak by the 
committee, he said: 

“We are very apprehensive that this committee, perhaps 
through mere inadvertence, may be led into taking some action 
which will vitally affect the question of rates in this city. If 
your committee adopts the policy of permitting a sale to the 
Chicago Telephone Company it will be because this committee 
has decided that the principle of regulated monopoly in the 
telephone business is the correct principle. It cannot be justified 
upon any other theory. If you wish competition in any form 
you have now available the best possible means for that compe- 
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tition, and the most justifiable means for that competition, for 
the reason that not only have you another company in the 
field, under ordinances providing relatively low rates to the con- 
sumer, but that company has abundant capital back of it to 
carry out any obligations that it may be under. It has invested 
a considerable amount of money, which it is to its interest to 
save, and it has issued securities under which, as its representa- 
tives have explained to you, it is essential that they shall clear 
up whatever question there may be as to their obligations to 
build and carry on the telephone business, particularly in view 
of certain of their bond issues. Not only that, but you have 
the situation where the competing company is operating a 
mechanically different device. You are not in a position where 
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which I started, that if this committee decides to permit a 
sale to the Chicago Telephone Company it must be because this 
committee will now intelligently and definitely adopt the policy 
of regulated monopoly.” 

The committee voted to justify the principle of competition, 
and the council adopted its recommendation. 

Left with an idle investment on its hands, and the rest of its 
plant returning insufficient income to meet charges, the Tunnel 
company itself was obliged to consider seriously the question 
of extending and operating its telephone system. The matter 
came to a crisis in the appointment of receivers last November. 
The receivers and the re-organization committee were obliged 
to determine whether the remedy should be liquidation, or ex- 
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The Independent Lines of Northern Illinois Which Now Will Have Entrance to Chicago. 


you are simply saying that two manual systems shall enter 
competition with each other, or that. two automatic sys- 
shall enter into competition with each other, but you are 
in a position where there is a manual system in competition 
with an automatic system, so that it would be possible, through 
competition of that sort, to work out the question as to which 
of these devices is the better for the public interest; which is in 
the long run the type of service which will survive. So that, 
as I say, if you believe that competition has any legitimate 
place on the telephone business within the City of Chicago, 
you have here an opportunity to work out that theory such as 
seldom exists, and which will come as near justifying the 
principle of competition as it is possible to find. I merely say 
that for the purpose of coming back to the proposition with 


into 
tems 


pansion of income by completing the telephone system. The 
men on this committee stand in the front rank of American 
financiers and industrial executives. They went sharply to the 
point, “Will an enlarged telephone plant, operating at the rates 
set forth in the ordinance, produce returns enough to justify 
the additional investment?” They consulted operating experts 
and engineers studied reports of Independent success in other 
cities, and made their decision. 

Chicago is to have not less than 20,000 Independent tele- 
phones and as many more as the public will take, and can be 
installed, by mid-year, 1911; and a million and a half of Inde- 
pendent subscribers within 500 miles of this great trade center 
will be able to talk with Chicago business men over Inde- 
pendent wires. 
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President Taft Stands Up for Competition 
and the Sherman Law 


An Abstract of the President's Message on These Subjects. 


Whatever plans they may have for securing help from Wash- 
ington, the latest message of the president gives little en- 
couragement to the monopolists. 

In discussing antitrust law and federal incorporation 
President Taft says: 

“There has been a marked tendency in business in this 
country for forty years last past toward combination of capi- 
tal and plant in manufacture, sale, and transportation. The 
moving causes have been several: First, it has rendered pos- 
sible great economy; second, by a union of former competi- 
tors it has reduced the probability of excessive competition ; 
and, third, if the combination has been extensive enough, 
and certain methods in the treatment of competitors and cus- 
tomers have been adopted, the combiners have secured a 
monopoly and complete control of prices or rates. 

“A combination successful in achieving complete control 
over a particular line of manufacture has frequently been 
called a ‘trust.’ I presume that the derivation of the word 
is to be explained by the fact that a usual method of carrying 
out the plan of the combination has been to put the capital 
and plants of various individuals, firms, or corporations en- 
gaged in the same business under the control of trustees. 

“The increase in the capital of a business for the purpose 
of reducing the cost of production and effecting economy in 
the management has become as essential in modern progress 
When, 
therefore, we come to construe the object of Congress in 
adopting the so-called ‘Sherman Anti-Trust Act’ in 1890, 


as the change from the hand tool to the machine. 


whereby in the first section every contract, combination in the 
form of a trust or otherwise, or conspiracy in restraint of 
interstate or foreign trade or commerce, is condemned as un- 
lawful and made subject to indictment and restraint by in- 
junction; and whereby in the second section every monopoly 
or attempt to monopolize, and every combination or conspiracy 
with other persons to monopolize any part of interstate trade 
or commerce, is denounced as illegal and made subject to 
similar punishment or restraint, we must infer that the evil 
aimed at was not the mere bigness of the enterprise, but it 
was the aggregation of capital and plants with the express 
or implied intent to restrain interstate or foreign commerce, 
or to monopolize it in whole or in part. 

“Monopoly destroys competition utterly, and the restraint of 
the full and free operation of competition has a tendency to 
restrain commerce and trade. A combination of persons, for- 
merly engaged in trade as partnerships or corporations or 
otherwise, of course eliminates the competition that existed 
between them; but the incidental ending of that competition 
is not to be regarded as necessarily a direct restraint of trade, 
unless of such an all-embracing character that the intention 
and effect to restrain trade are apparent from the circum- 
stances, or are expressly declared to be the object of the com- 
bination. A mere incidental restraint of trade and competi 
tion is not within the inhibition of the act, but it is where the 
combination or conspiracy or contract is inevitably and directly 
a substantial restraint of competition, and so a restraint of 
trade, that the statute is violated. 

“The second section of the act is a supplement of the first. 
A direct restraint of trade, such as is condemned in the first 
section, if successful and used to suppress competition, is one 
of the commonest methods of securing a trade monopoly. 

“It is possible for the owners of a business of manufac- 
turing and selling useful articles of merchandise so to con- 
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duct their business as not to violate the inhibitions of the anti- 
trust law and yet to secure to themselves the benefit of the 
economies of management and of production due to the con- 
centration under one control of large capital and many plants. 
If they use no other inducement than the constant low price 
of their product and its good quality to attract custom, and 
their business is a profitable one, they violate no law. If 
their actual competitors are small in comparison with the total 
capital invested, the prospect of new investments of capital 
by others in such a profitable business is sufficiently near and 
potential to restrain them in the prices at which they sell their 
product. But if they attempt by a use of their preponderating 
capital and by a sale of their goods temporarily at unduly low 
prices to drive out of business their competitors, or if they 
attempt, by exclusive contracts with their patrons and threats 
of nondealing except upon such contracts, or by other methods 
of a similar character, to use the largeness of their resources 
and the extent of their output compared with the total out- 
put as a means of compelling custom and frightening off com- 
petition, then they disclose a purpose to restrain trade and to 
establish a monopoly and violate the act. 

“The object of the antitrust law was to suppress the abuses 
of business of the kind described. It was not to interfere with 
a great volume of capital which, concentrated under one or- 
ganization, reduced the cost of production and made its profit 


k no advantage of its size by methods akin 


thereby, and too 
to duress to stifle competition with it. 
TOO BIG PLANTS MAY NOT SECURE ECONOMY. 

“T wish to make this distinction as emphatic as_ possible, 
because I conceive that nothing could happen more destruc- 
tive to the prosperity of this country than the loss of that 
great economy in production which has been and will be ef- 
fected in all manufacturing lines by the employment of large 
capital under one management. I do not mean to say that 
there is not a limit beyond which the ecenomy of management 
by the enlargement of plant ceases; and where this happens 
and combination continues beyond this point, the very fact 
shows intent to monopolize and not to economize. 

ATTEMPTS AT MONOPOLY HAVE BEEN FREQUENT FAILURES, 

“The original purpose of many combinations of capital in 
this country was not confined to the legitimate and proper 
object of reducing the cost of production. On the contrary, 
the history of most trades will show at times a feverish de- 
sire to unite by purchase, combination, or otherwise all the 
plants in the country engaged in the manufacture of a par- 
ticular line of goods. The idea was rife that thereby a 
monopoly could be effected and a control of prices brought 
about which would inure to the profit of those engaged in the 
combination. The path of commerce is strewn with failures 
of such combinations. 
of all the plants did not prevent competition, especially where 


Their projectors found that the union 


proper economy had not been pursued in the purchase and in 
the conduct of the business after the aggregation was com- 
plete. There were enough, however, of such successful com- 
binations to arouse the fears of good, patriotic men as to the 
result of a continuance of this movement toward the con- 
centration in the hands of a few of the absolute control of the 
prices of all manufactured products. 

“The antitrust statute was passed in 1890 and prosecutions 
were soon begun under it. In the case of the United States 
vs. Knight, known as the ‘Sugar Trust case,’ because of the 
narrow scope of the pleadings, the combination sought to be 
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enjoined was held not to be included within the prohibition 
of the act, because the averments did not go beyond the mere 
acquisition of manufacturing plants for the refining of sugar, 
and did not include that of a direct and intended restraint 
upon trade and commerce in the sale and delivery of sugar 
across state boundaries and in foreign trade. The result of 
the Sugar Trust case was not happy, in that it gave other com- 
panies and combinations seeking a similar method of making 
profit by establishing an absolute control and monopoly in a 
particular line of manufacture a sense of immunity against 
prosecutions in the federal jurisdiction; and where that juris- 
diction is barred in respect to a business which is necessarily 
commensurate with of the country, no state 
prosecution is able to supply the needed machinery for ade 
quate restraint or punishment. 


the boundaries 


“Following the Sugar Trust decision, however, there have 
come along in the slow but certain course of judicial disposi- 
tion cases involving a construction of the antitrust statute 
and its application until now they seem to embrace every 
phase of that law which can be practically presented to the 
American public and to the Government for action. They 
show that the antitrust act has a wide scope and applies to 
many combinations in actual operation, rendering them unlaw 
ful and subject to indictment and restraint. 

“The Supreme Court in several of its decisions has declined 
into the statute the ‘unreasonable’ before 
straint of trade,’ on the ground that the statute applies to all 
restraints and does not intend to leave to the court the dis- 
of trade. 
The expression ‘restraint of trade’ comes from the common 
law, and at there certain inci- 
dental to the carrying out of a main or principal contract 
which were said to be covenants in partial restraint of trade, 


to read word ‘re- 


cretion to determine what is a reasonable restraint 


common law were covenants 


‘ 


and were held to be enforcible because ‘reasonably’ adapted 
to the performance of the main or principal contract. And 
under the general language used by the Supreme Court in 
several cases, it would seem that even such incidental covenants 
in restraint of interstate trade were within the inhibition of the 
statute and must be s order to 
result, I have thought and said that it might be well to amend 
the statute so as to exclude such covenants from its condem- 
nation. A éxamination of the later decisions of the 
court, however, shows quite clearly in cases presenting the 
that such incidental restraints of trade are 
held not to be within the law and are excluded by the gen- 
eral statement that, to be within the statute, the effect upon 
the trade of the restraint must be direct and not merely inci- 
The necessity, therefore, for an amend- 
and 


condemned. In avoid such a 


close 


exact question, 


dental or indirect. 
ment of the statute so as to incidental 
beneficial covenants in restraint of trade held at common law 


exclude these 


to be reasonable does not exist. 

“In some of the opinions of the federal circuit judges there 
have been intimations, having the effect, if sound, to weaken 
the force of the statute by including with it absurdly unim- 
portant combinations and arrangements, and suggesting there- 
fore the wisdom of changing its language by limiting its ap- 
plication to serious combinations with intent to restrain com- 
petition or control prices. A reading of the opinions of the 
Supreme Court, however, makes the change unnecessary, for 
they exclude from the operation of the act contracts affecting. 
interstate trade in but a small and incidental way, and apply 
the statute only to the real evil aimed at by Congress. 

“The statute has been on the statute book now for two dec- 
ades, and the Supreme Court in more than a dozen opinions 
has construed it in application to various phases of business 
combinations and in reference to various subjects-matter. It 
has applied it to the union under one control of two compet- 
ing interstate railroads, to joint traffic arrangements between 
several interstate railroads, to private manufacturers engaged 
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in a plain attempt to control prices and suppress competition 
in a part of the country, including a dozen States, and to 
many other combinations affecting interstate trade. The value 
of a statute which is rendered more and more certain in its 
meaning by a series of decisions of the Supreme Court fur- 
nishes a strong reason for leaving the act as it is, to accom- 
plish its useful purpose even though if it were being newly 
enacted useful suggestions as to change of phrase might be 
made. 

“Many people conducting great businesses have cherished a 
hope and a belief that in some way or other a line may be 
drawn between ‘good trusts’ and ‘bad trusts,’ and that it is 
possible by amendment to the antitrust law to make a dis- 
tinction under which good combinations may be permitted to 
organize, suppress competition, control prices, and do it all 
legally if only they do not abuse the power by taking too great 
profit out of the business. They point with force to certain 
notorious trusts as having grown into power through crimi- 
nal methods by the use of illegal rebates and plain cheating, 
and by various acts utterly violative of business honesty or 
morality, and urge the establishment of some legal line of 
separation by which ‘criminal trusts’ of this kind can be pun- 
ished, and they, on the other hand, be permitted under the 
law to carry on their business. 
the business public, ought to rid themselves of the idea that 
such a distinction is practicable or can be introduced into the 
Certainly under the present antitrust law no such 


Now the public, and especially 


statute. 
<listinction 
word ‘reasonable’ should be made a part of the statute, and 
then that it should be left to the court to say what is a rea- 
sonable restraint of trade, what is a reasonable suppression 
of competition, what is a reasonable monopoly. I venture to 
think that this is to put into the hands of the court a power 
impossible to exercise on any consistent principle which will 
insure the uniformity of decision essential to just judgment. 
It is to thrust upon the courts a burden that they have no 
precedents to enable them to carry, and to give them a power 
approaching the arbitrary, the abuse of which might involve 


exists. It has been proposed, however, that the 


our whole judicial system in disaster. 

“In considering violations of the antitrust law we ought, 
of course, not to forget that that law makes unlawful, methods 
of carrying on business which before its passage were re- 
garded as evidence of business sagacity and success, and that 
they were denounced in this act not because of their intrinsic 
immorality, but because of the dangerous results toward which 
they tended, the concentration of industrial power in the 
hands of the few, leading to oppression and injustice. In 
dealing, therefore, with mauy of the men who have used the 
methods condemned by the statute for the purpose of main- 
taining a profitable business, we may well facilitate a change 
by them in the method of doing business, and enable them 
to bring it back into the zone of lawfulness without losing 
to the country the economy of management by which in our 
domestic trade the cost of production has been materially 
lessened and in competition with foreign manufacturers our 
foreign trade has been greatly increased. 

MONOPOLIZATION OF INDUSTRY MUST BE PUNISHED. 

“Through all our consideration of this grave question, how- 
ever, we must insist that the suppression of competition, the 
controlling of prices, and the monopoly or attempt to monopo- 
lise in interstate commerce and business, are not only un- 
lawful, but contrary to the public good, and that they must 
be restrained and punished until ended. 

“T therefore recommend the enactment by Congress of a 
general law providing for the formation of corporations to 
engage in trade and commerce among the States and with 
foreign nations, protecting them from undue interference by 
the States and regulating their activities, so as to prevent 
the recurrence, under national auspices of those abuses which 
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have arisen under state control. Such a law should provide 
for the issue of stock of such corporations to an amount equal 
only to the cash paid in on the stock; and if the stock be 
issued for property, then at a fair valuation, ascertained under 
approval and supervision of federal authority, after a full 
and complete disclosure of all the facts pertaining to the value 
of such property and the interest therein of the persons to 
whom it is proposed to issue stock in payment of such prop- 
erty. It should subject the real and personal property only 
of such corporations to the same taxation as is imposed by 
the States within which it may be situated upon other similar 
property located therein, and it should require such corpora- 
tions to file full and complete reports of their operations with 
the Department of Commerce and Labor at regular intervals. 
Corporations organized under this act should be prohibited 
from acquiring and holding stock in other corporations (ex- 
cept for special reasons upon approval by the proper federal 
authority), thus avoiding the creation, under national auspices, 
of the holding company with subordinate corporations in dif- 
ferent States, which has been such an effective agency in the 
creation of the great trusts and monopolies.” 





A Calendar Which: Is Intended to Boost Toll Business. 

The illustration shows the attractive picture appearing in 
colors above a calendar for 1910 which is being distributed 
by the Michigan Independent Telephone Traffic Association. 
Mr. W. S. Vivian, secretary of the association, refers to the 


Independent long distance business in his state, and the cal- 
endar is only one of the many aids to local managers desirous 
of increasing returns in their exchanges which he has de- 
veloped. 





Attorney General of Ohio Wants Better Anti-Trust Law. 

Attorney General Denman, of Ohio, is devoting consider- 
able time to urging amendments in the Valentine law to make 
it more certain to accomplish what it is supposed to do. There 
are several points which he believes need celaring up or 
amendment, and of which he will ask the Ohio General As- 
sembly to take cognizance. 

In his annual report made to Governor Judson Harmon 
recently the attorney general recommends that the anti-trust 
laws be changed to permit of an Ohio corporation being pre- 
vented from carrying on illegal practices and not to oust the 
corporation entirely. Under the present law the only thing 
to be done when it has been decided that a corporation is vio- 
lating its charter by following illegal practices is to appoint 
trustees to wind up the affairs of the corporation, pay the 
debts and distribute the remainder of the funds to the stock- 
holders. Often when this is done the old stockholders or 
officers buy in the concern and continue to do the identical 
things complained of in the litigation. Now it is proposed 
to amend the law to permit of a decree of court preventing 
the corporation from doing certain illegal things and to make 
it contempt of court if violated. 
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The Top Part of a Calendar Issued by Michigan Independent Telephone Traffic Association. 


idea which led to the distribution of this calendar as follows: 

“The writer is of the opinion that by giving out a large num- 
ber of these calendars, and distributing them to the business 
men throughout the state and using the calendar merely as 
a means to an end, that the managers in each of these ex- 
changes should take the calendar as an opportunity to enter 
the office of this man and talk toll business to him. By so 
doing the companies throughout the state would derive a 
very great and material benefit.” 

Although the work of distribution has just been started ma- 
terial results have already been observed. Mr. Vivian is 
paying a great deal of attention to methods of increasing the 


Further Mr. Denman wants speedier action in anti-trust 
cases and believes that the judiciary system should be amended 
to bring them to a final decision in a short time. He cites 
a number of prosecutions of so-called trusts which have been 
going on for a dozen or more years and which are still in 
the courts. In the meantime the corporations are continuing 
to do the things complained of in the original petitions. 

Attorney General Denman will put J. P. Morgan on the 
witness stand in the telephone cases if a means can be secured 
to compel him to testify. He says, however, that the action 
must be brought in New York state if Morgan can be com- 
pelled to testify. 




















When the Cedarmen meet each year the results of the meet- 
ing are watched with interest by users of their product through- 
out the central states. During the present session the attitude 
of the consumer has been a subject of no less interest to those 
in the supply end of the business. An optimistic tone has 
predominated through the session, and this is due not only to 
the fact that the Cedarmen are an exceptionally strong, cheer- 
ful body of hustling business men, but to the indubitable evi- 
dences of an era of expansion of pole using corporations, which 
is expected to start with a rush in a few weeks. The ad- 
visability of early buying is shown by stock reports which the 
pole representatives had with them. 

President Ernest L. Clark, in his annual address, said: 


The Northwestern Cedarmen’s Convention 


of the Freight Rate book with Rexton, Mich., as a.basis. He 
issued reports on poles shipped during January, February, 
March, also in April and May. A report of poles on hand 
April 1 and a market report. On July 1 he issued a report of 
stocks on hand at that date as compared with the previous 
year. He had a number of calls for inspection of disputed 
shipments, and in each case was able to furnish an inspector 
and reach an adjustment of the claims. 

“Numerous changes have been made in the last three months 
in the tariffs governing our freight rate book. This necessi- 
tated checking up the entire book and issuing corrections to 
cover the changes. In the State of Kansas, the changes affected 
75 per cent. of the points covered by our book and a cor- 





PRESIDENT CLARK’S  AD- rection sheet covering 

DRESS, the entire State was is- 
“Our stock report of sued. The correction 
January 1, 1910, shows sheet under the date of 
that while we have not October 1 covered a 
had a normal year in number of towns in 
the sales end by any Iowa, Minnesota, Mis- 
manner of means, yet souri, Oklahoma, Ne- 
we reduced our pole braska and South Da- 
stocks fully 20 per cent kota. In checking up the 
from what they were a book, numerous _ typo- 
year ago. The output | graphical errors were 
this present winter will found, as well as nu- 


not be one-half of what 
it was last winter. The 
little _ miscellaneous 
stocks in the hands of 
scalpers and companies 
that are not members of 
our Association have all 
been cleaned up. 

“In my opinion the 
demand for the season 
of 1910 better 
than normal, 
one of our members has 
put it, we will all see the 
bottom of our piles be- 


will be 
and, as 


fore snow flies next 
winter.” 

President Clark con- 
tinued : 

“We have had this 


last year but one mis- 
fortune in our member- 
ship, and that is the loss 
of our esteemed friend 
and co-laborer, Mr. Ole 








merous changes in the 
rates to points in IIli- 
nois, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, North 
and South Dakota. A 
correction sheet cover- 
ing these changes was is- 
sued December 1. ° Dur- 
ing December new tariffs 
were issued by the ‘Soo,’ 
covering points on the 
C., M. & St. P. and the 
Cc & N. W. R. R. in 
Illinois and Wisconsin 
effective January 10, and 
an amendment was is- 
sued by the W. T. L. 
covering a few points in 
Kansas, Nebraska and 
Oklahoma, effective Jan- 
uary 1. A_ correction 
sheet covering these 
points has already been 
sent you. 

“T have had up to 








Erickson, of Escanaba, 
a man whom we all 
loved and whose heart was always with us in our work; be- 
fitting resolutions were passed by our Association and spread 
on our records. 

“T feel that we have been fortunate in securing as a Secre- 
tary Mr. H. H. McKinney, who now holds this office. I con- 
sider Mr. McKinney unusually well qualified for the position 
he is now holding. 

“I wish to thank the committee members for the time that 
they have put in on Association work and trust that their in- 
terest will increase from year to year.” 

Following is an abstract of Secretary McKinney’s report: 

“During the portion of the year covered by Mr. M. O. Nel- 
son, as secretary, the most important work was the issuance 


Mr. T. M. Patridge, the New President. 





date but three calls for 
inspection and all these 
were by firms not members of our Association. 

“During 1909 six firms withdrew from the Association, either 
on account of business changes or going into branches of the 
lumber trade apart from the cedar business. They were the 
Francis Beidler Co., Itasca Cedar Co., Wm. Mueller Co., L. R. 
Martin, Raber & Watson and Republican Lumber Co. 

“Three firms were taken into the Association; the Backus- 
Judd Lumber & Cooperage Co., Crawford Cedar Co. and the 
Republic Lumber Co., making a net loss of three for the year. 
The Association at present consists of thirty-two members. 

THE BANQUET. 

The cedarmen’s banquet is always a jolly affair, and good 

fellowship was as much in evidence as at previous conventions. 
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The cedarmen have built up their business by a co-operation 
and they are equally prompt in providing entertainment by 
the same hearty methods. The hit of the evening was the 


CEDARMEN’S SONG OF 1910. 


Tune of She’s Got Rings on Her Fingers and Bells on Her 

Toes. 
Hear my song there is no wrong 
In what I'll sing to thee. 
The Cedarmen are here to-night, 
With talk they’ll all make free, 
And soon you'll hear a big noise. 
The members of this bunch 
They'll talk of propositions, 
Of their high positions, 
So keep your ears wide open 
For words that will be spoken. 


CHORUS: 


Sure we’ve got cash in our pockets, 
Cash in the bank, 

Motor cars we drive around 

They're of the highest rank, 

So come all you Cedarmen 

and join in our song, 

We're C-E-D-A-R-M-E-N—Cedarmen. 


My, but Clark he is so glad 

That he is here to-night 

And Benham too is also pleased, 
While Kirk looks out of sight. 
Herb will introduce his friends 
Whose presence one enjoys, 
Marshall lends his kindly smile, 
And Archie makes a noise. 
We'll all be free and merry 
And every sorrow bury. 


Tom Brad, She from far Duluth, 
No cobwebs in his noodle. 
Worcester welcomes all the boys 
With pockets full of boodle. 
Partridge from the ‘frozen north” 
High office seems to fear, 

And Gerich with his classic face 
Hails from the home of beer. 

So come and sing our ditty, 

For those who can’t, here’s pity. 
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The banquet room rang with the chorus time after time, 
and the members never tired of responding to President Clark’s 
repeated calls, “Let’s have the third verse, boys.” 

Among those who contributed “vocal selections” of special 
note were Messrs Orr and Gillsey, whose happy choices will 
be long remembered. Mr. Valentine, the venerable honorary 
member, gave a little talk which was much appreciated. Dur- 
ing the second days’ session the Association elected as presi- 
dent, Mr. T. M. Partridge; vice-president, J. E. Gerich; treas- 
urer, W. B. Thomas; director for one year, H. S. Gilkey; 
directors for two years, E. L. Clark and L. A. Page, Jr. Sec- 
retary McKinney was re-elected. The members present were: 

E. L. Clark, Valentine-Clark Co., Chicago. 

H. H. McKinney, Secretary, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Wm. Mueller, Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co., Hermans- 
ville, Mich. 

T. M. Partridge, T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

H. F. Partridge, T. M. Partridge, Lumber Co., Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

J. W. Benham, Naugle Pole & Tie Co., Chicago. 

A. T. Naugle, Naugle Pole & Tie Co., Chicago. 

Joe Naugle, Naugle Pole & Tie Co., Chicago. 

M. H. Coolidge, Coolidge-Schussler Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

W. B. Thomas, White Marble Lime Co., Manistique, Mich. 

M. MacLeod, Bay de Noquet Co., Nahma, Mich. 

Hall L. Brooks, Hall L. Brooks Co., Tomahawk, Wis. 

M. K. Bissell, Erickson & Bissell, Escanaba, Mich. 

T. P. Bradley, Duluth Log Co., Duluth, Minn. 

H. M. Dixon, Cloquet Tie & Post Co., Cloquet, Minn. 

L. A. Page, Page & Hill Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

W. C. Moss, McCulloch & Moss Lumber Co., Minneapolis, 

H. S. Gilkey, Pendleton & Gilkey, Minneapolis, Minn. 

W. S. Patch, Crawford Cedar Co., Nenominee, Mich. 

J. E. Gerich, MacGillis & Gibbs Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

J. C. Kirkpatrick, National Pole Co., Escanaba, Mich. 

H. W. Reade, National Pole Co., Escanaba, Mich. 

C. W. Worcester, C. H. Worcester Co., Chicago. 

W. T. Watkins, Deer River Lumber Co., Chicago. 

R. A. Griffin, Western Electric Co., New York, N. Y. 

W. P.. Bowring, C. H. Worcester Co., Chicago. 

E. C. Norton, Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Escanaba, 

















The Cedarmen at Their Annual Banquet. 




















Has La Salle Street Awakened? 


Another Screw in the Natural Monopoly Coffin. 


Gary’s Reply to Review of Reviews. 


Mayor Bookwalter’s Conclusion 


By J. C. Kelsey 


Aesop tells of a shepherd boy, who mischieviously raised the 
The villagers rushed to the defense of the flock, 
and were laughed at. The second time he played the trick, 
a few villagers came. But the day that the wolf really ap- 
peared, no one paid any attention to the calls of the boy, and 
the wolf ate up the flock at leisure. 

The point in this is, that you must not tamper with the truth, 
if you expect to be believed at a critical time. So many reports 
have emanated from Subway headquarters, with nothing done, 
that the telephone world suspects the Chicago Telephone Com- 
pany of crying wolf, and laughing at our joy in anticipating 
long distance connections. 


cry of wolf. 


For years, we have heard announcements of long distance 
telephone connection with the Subway company. Each year 
saw nothing done. And now as we hear of the intentions of 
the Subway company, there is an inclination to grin, and wink 
the other eye. 

But we have good reason to believe that Chicago will at last 
have a real Independent telephone system. No sentiment is in 
the case. No thought of the downtrodden citizen is seen. It 
is a sheer case of necessity, a lady credited with being the 
mother of invention. 

This necessity is founded upon the failure of the Subway 
company to make a living. In other words, they could not pay 
They defaulted on bond interest, and the banks 
It matters not where the common investor 


fixed charges. 
must be protected. 


gets off. He is afraid anyway to question the utter respecta- 
bility of the interest who led him into it. Why should they 
bother ? 


Here is a chance for the Bell Press Bureau, in its heroic 
efforts to guard the people’s savings. Why not advise the public 
not to buy tunnel bonds because a tunnel company in Chicago 
failed to pay bond interest. The failure of a little hundred 
dollar telephone company is heralded to the stars by that 
philanthropic sheet. 

The Armour and Harriman interests do not like to lose their 
own money any more than you and I. Neither do Forgan, 
Dawes and Potter like to lose other people’s money, because 
they are bankers with a reputation for unusual sagacity to sus- 
tain. Widows depend upon these astute gentlemen to advise 
them properly, and sometimes the directors take a hand if they 
do not. 

Well, the Subway company finally had to admit that it had 
an elephant on its hands. And further, that its only hope 
apparently to regain life, earning power, and consequent re- 
spectability, is to put into active operation a poor La Salle 
street despised Independent telephone system. 

When the thirsty traveler beset by the desert sands, thinks 
or dreams, it is always about water. And Independent tele- 
phone industries received their greatest compliment when this 
financially beset company turned to it in the hour of dire need. 


Gentle reader, I can hardly credit my senses at recent de- 
velopments in Independent telephone circles. First, we were 
noticed by Morgan, given a right to exist by Vail, and now 
comes the magic of Armour and Harriman, with Forgan, 
Dawes and Potter in tow. Truly, La Salle street has awakened. 

La Salle street will yet strike a shackle from the monopoly 
scarred body of the Chicago citizen. Surely, it is a strange 
coincidence that the need of the Chicago citizen, and the urgent 
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need of the Subway company for earnings, both lead to an In- 
dependent telephone system. 

I hope that the gentlemen named will take the time to study 
carefully the Independent telephone successes in Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, and numerous 
other points. They will find enlightenment to an astonishing 
degree. Possibly they already have it, but they have concealed 
it for a long time. La Salle street’s aversion to telephone 
securities is superficial and not founded upon fact or merit. 


A new telephone company in Chicago will succeed beyond 
measure. The town needs it, and will welcome it. Regardless 
of the pathetic platitudes of the Chicago Telephone Company, 
it will win in a walk. 

The joke of the whole deal was perpetrated by President 
Sunny, who knows better too. He simply cannot believe such 
bunk. He said “the establishment of an Independent telephone 
system in Chicago would be a distinct step backward for the city. 
I doubt if any Independent company could get any kind of 
encouragement.” 

History repeats itself. These identical remarks have been 
made in every city in America prior to the establishment of a 
local Independent system. So Mr. Sunny’s remark is not orig- 
inal. It only came from the catechism that all Bell men ap- 
parently carry to meet certain predicaments. 


I heard this same gentleman address the Electric Club in 
Chicago. He spent much time reading department chief's 
reports, and showed how kind and yet how expensive, it was 
for the Chicago Telephone Company to tell the subscribers the 
time of day. Bless me, if he did not blame the ecstatic condi- 
tions of his company upon the fact that it was a natural mo- 
noply. Very adroit. If they had competition, they would not 
do those things. Quite a threat! 

Of course they want a monopoly. Who does not, who owns 
or controls,one? It is awfully nice to raise the price of 
oil one cent, and not hear the efforts of competition to take 
And it is nice to have municipal control when 
The 


advantage of it. 
you can pick your own employes to do the controlling. 
municipal control of the Chicago Telephone Company is a joke, 
dating back to Mayor Dunne’s selection of a commission. 

Natural Monopoly! The strongest argument against it is 
that the Bell interests are for it. But they have ceased to 
cry for it. Did not the man Vail admit it? 

Napoleon was a friend of the press, yet he hanged a printer 
with a relish. The Bell interests have the same attitude toward 
the public. 

At Fargo, they argued natural monopoly to keep the North 
Dakota Independent Telephone Company from getting a fran- 
chise. A month later, they argued for a franchise at Valley 
City, forty miles away, where the North Dakota company had 
a franchise. Their predicament was like to the soldier who 
sent his pension papers to the insurance company, and his in- 
surance application to the pension office. He lost both applica- 
tions. 

At Cedar Rapids, since they bought out the Independent 
Company, are trying to explain to the angry citizens why the 
rates should be raised. Another example of the beauty and 
simplicity of natural monopoly. 

At Indianapolis, the Board of Control, in listening to the 
petition of the Independent company, were seriously hampered 
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by the Bell lawyers and stenographers, who were there “pro 
bono publico.” 

They drew the following lemon for their pains: 

“T believe that I have had the opportunity, in the past few 
months, to familiarize myself as much as it is possible for me to 
familiarize myself with any subject by becoming intimately ac- 
quainted with some of the inside workings of the _ telephone 
business. 

“When a committee representing the users of both telephones 
broached a proposition of a solution of the telephone question, 
they naturally said that two telephones were a nuisance, because 
they had to pay for two telephones; but they failed to say that 
they constituted only 15 per cent of the users and that to 85 per 
cent of the users two telephones were no more of a nuisance than 
one, because they pay for but one anyhow. 

“So I say it is to the interest of all the people that we should 
have more than one telephone—that competition should be main- 
tained—because competition has brought down the cost of service, 
and when it brought down the cost it did so for 85 per cent of 
the telephone users.”’ 

Mayor Bookwalter merely states the conclusions of the en- 


tire board. Can it be that no one appreciates the unsolicited 
generosity of the Bell interests? 

At least one concern does. That is the Review of Reviews. 
If you will look in the January number, you will find a full- 
page advertisement of the Bell manufacturing branch on page 
62. The Bell interests, in paying eight per cent, as you will be 
informed later, find it convenient that the Western Electric 
Company pay most of their advertising bills. The business 
manager of the Review of Reviews knows this, because he 
apparently has ordered the editor to bespeak its appreciation 
of its benefactor on page 116, under headings of “A Natural 
Monopoly, and its Supervision.” 

The magazine is presumably edited by one Albert Shaw. We 
know now that this intelligent highbrow has true financial 
instinct, so rare to intellect, and knows which side of the bread 
is spread with butter. If the rest of the magazine is as re- 
liable, there is work ahead for the third postmaster-general. 

The paragraph reads: “No one wants to bother with two 
phones in his house or office, of course (he adds conclusively). 
Up to this point, all may agree that handling of messages over 
wires constitutes a natural monopoly. But the A. T. and T. 
Co. is paying eight per cent on more than $250,000,000 now. 
Independent telegraph companies are conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. With isolated exceptions, the Independent ’phones have 
been reporting nothing but complaint.” 

O, where is unity in the paragraph? What does this high 
brow mean? Where is the English professor? But anyway, 
it shows that page 62 is what makes the mare go. That is 
refreshing. Literary genius and gate receipts .usually are 
strangers. 








We know that the A. T. and T. Co. pays eight per cent. 
But we know that half of their licensee companies have quit 
paying anything. A. T. and T. stock is practically all velvet 
anyway, and its dividends, as well as principal, have come from 
the hopes and ruin of the minor stockholders of the licensee 
companies. 

Mr. Shaw should consult a stockholder of Missouri and Kan- 
sas, or Missouri Bell, or Central Union, or Western Tele- 
phone, and other samples of American Telephone porch 
climbing. ; 

Mr. Shaw should look over to Missouri, and find that the 
state of Missouri is determined to stop the loot. He should 
ask why the state of Illinois allows the American Telephone 
to loot the Western Electric Company. Why it allows the 
directors of the American Telephone to act as directors of the 
very company they buy their goods from? Mr. Shaw, I never 
thought you countenanced just plain burglary. 


If the mails have miscarried Mr. Gary’s letter, you can read 
it on another page in this issue. Mr. Gary is from Missouri 
in its serious sense and knows what he is talking about. Like 
myself, he had some faith in the fairness of the Review. Let 
us see how they squirm out of their folly. American Telephone 
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has no gratitude to offer, and it is folly indeed to serve them. 
Remember your readers. 

Mr. Gary’s letter is a good one, and shows an inclination on 
the part of the Independent interests to fight back at the taunts 
received from most unexpected quarters. 

If Mr. Shaw could look into the hearts of men, he would 
find that the American telephone company is the most uni- 
versally despised corporation on earth. 

If he could read the hearts of the financial giants, he wowd 
find that they despise this lawless concern, who pride them- 
selves upon their virtue. 

And if he remembers, he will find that the American Tele- 
phone never even received a good word from its own employes. 


The Bell dragon is running quite a bluff. But the public 
will learn soon that the dragon skin covers a braying ass. 
You note that our President neglected to say anything about 
the wire merger. You possibly know that Brother Charley 
is in the telephone business at Cincinnati. Let Mr. Shaw com- 
ment upon the complacency of the Executive toward the wire 
trust. 

That bragged about eight per cent will stand a good show 
of disappearing, when the various states inquire into the Amer- 
ican Telephone methods of handling the licensee companies. 

That four and one-half per cent of gross earnings will disap- 
pear from the losses of the licensee companies. Think of the 
folly of one large company charging itself a percentage of its 
own gross earnings. The minor stockholder only loses now. 

The states will find that there are other scandals, such as 
fictitious maintenance and other extravagance from the minor 
stockholders’ standpoint. 

For further insight into their financial deviltry, note the 
recent sale of $5,000,000 Western Electric Company bonds. In 
addition, this company has recently borrowed $5,000,000 on two 
year notes, putting up $6,000,000 worth of its new bonds as 
collateral. 

This company has a surplus of confessed $22,500,000 and a 
much larger surplus, if one could see behind its enormous 
depreciations. It would be nearer $35,000,000. Yet they have 
issued bonds, A. T. & T. Co. would not sell their holdings in 
Western for $60,000,000. 

To issue government bonds in time of peace is a political 
crime. To issue bonds with a surplus of $35,000,000 is an in- 
dustrial crime. But what are you going to do about it? 

Moral:—You usually hold your nose when in a tan yard. 


I have often wondered just what a Central Bank offered to 
the people. I ran across the following letter in the monthly 
Bulletin of Investments, issued by Fisk and Robinson, of New 
York: 

Fisk and Robinson are the New York interests, who financed 
the Keystone Telephone Co., of Philadelphia. 

The article was written by Mr. Stanley Brown, one of the 
keenest financial experts in the United States. 

It will give you more light into the financial beliefs and 
hopes for the so-called Wall Street interests. 

I repeat that I believe there is more honesty and square 
dealing, and a higher code of honor, in the atmosphere of the 
New York Stock Exchange than in any other place. 

The article is entitled “Our Future Banking and Currency 
System.” 

“Of the many serious problems now facing Congress, not one 
can even approximate in importance that of providing, as 
promptly as possible, a sound and adequate banking and cur- 
rency system for the people of the United States. The pro- 
tection of our citizens from the hardships and dangers incident 
to our present methods imperatively demands—the rapid ex- 
pansion of our domestic and foreign trade urgently calls for— 
currency and banking facilities which shall be elastic and pro- 
gressive yet safe. To make a partisan issue of this question, 
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thereby delaying the inauguration and jeopardizing the effi- 
ciency of an improved system, would be little less than a be- 
trayal of trust on the part of the National Legislature. Oppo- 
sition to such a reform by banking factions would carry with it 
the imputation of a sordid willingness to sacrifice the general 
welfare to self-interest. The situation calls for the surrender 
of all political and private bias and the substitution therefor 
of the purest motives and the highest patriotic efforts on the 
part of political parties, financial institutions and private indi- 
viduals. 

“A study of our own financial history, as well as that of many 
modern nations, clearly demonstrates that the correct solution 
of the problem involves the creation in the United States of 
what it never has had—a central bank, for banks only. A 
bank which, while possessing the power of rediscount and of 
note issue, shall be in no sense a duplication of the privileged 
but privately owned “Bank of the United States” destroyed 
during President Jackson’s administration. Such an institution 
long ago passed the experimental stage. The claim that it is 
an intricate piece of monetary machinery, unsuited to the 
peculiar requirements of the United States, is mere subterfuge. 
Economic laws are neither geographic nor ethnologic in their 
operation, and no people are quicker than those of the United 
States to understand and adopt improved methods in all fields 
of human activity. That they are not indifferent to the situation 
is shown by the fact that appeals to Congress for currency 
and banking reforms have been made persistently for nearly 
half a century, during which period a score of nations have 
instituted and perfected central. banks, vastly to their benefit. 

“The hopeless inefficiency of our present system was illus- 
trated just two years ago when almost the entire banking fra- 
ternity of the United States—the richest nation on the globe, 
possessing the greatest banking power and the largest stores 
of gold—practically suspended cash payments while in a sol- 
vent condition and holding adequate reserves. It was not until 
the Clearing Houses had recourse substantially to central bank 
methods that public confidence was restored and normal condi- 
tions resumed. This was accomplished promptly, without gov- 
ernmental intervention or sanction in law and without loss to 
depositors. In New York 72 per cent of the collateral used as 
the basis of Clearing House certificates was commercial paper. 
No one of open mind can contemplate the many advantages to 
be derived from the employment of the central bank idea 
without being convinced of the wisdom of its incorporation in 
our monetary system. The benefits which would result there- 
from cannot be too frequently presented or too strongly urged. 

“A wisely organized central bank would give uniformity, 
elasticity and stability to our currency. As rapidly as they 
could be retired the $686,000,000 of National Bank Notes backed 
by debts in the form of government bonds, the $342,000,000 
United States Notes, protected by $150,000,000 of gold and the 
$4,000,000 Treasury Notes would disappear, and bank notes 
based on proper gold reserves and commercial paper lodged 
in the vaults of the Central Bank would take their place. This 
done our currency would consist of coin or its equavilent in 
gold and silver certificates and bank notes. These bank notes, 
the best currency we could have, because based on our business 
needs, would expand and contract in volume in response to 
those needs, without shock or disturbance, through the medium 
or rediscount. Thus with adequate provision for increased or 
lessened demand, no matter how sudden, our currency would 
possess an elasticity and a stability heretofore unknown and 
we should be spared in future the sorry spectacle of resort 
to Clearing House certificates. 

“It would provide for the concentration of bank reserves, 
thereby enormously increasing their efficiency. The National 
Banks of the United States faced the crisis of 1907 with more 
than $700,000,000 reserves in lawful money and yet they were 
inadequate because unconcentrated, while the Bank of France 
with less than $600,0000,000 met the situation unshaken. Again, 
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American banks must hold in cash 10 per cent of their liabil- 
ities, while those of central bank countries require less than 
half this amount. The economies and advantages resulting 
therefrom are manifest. 

“By means of a central bank we would join on terms of 
equality the financial circle of the modern business world and 
participate in its benefits, not the least of which would be the 
protection of our gold supply through control of the foreign 
exchange rate. 

“A central bank, properly devised, would regulate credit ac- 
commodation and currency issue by its control of the interest 
rate and by its rediscounting privilege. The former would 
guard against the straining of credit and the latter against 
that congestion of currency which under our present system 
finds baneful expression in abnormal and sometimes vicious 
speculation. Should a financial crisis arise, however, the acute 
stage of panic, with its attendant wreckage, would be impos- 
sible. This is not a theory. Such catastrophes have been 
avoided repeatedly in countries supplied with a central bank 
and indeed in the recent financial stress no nation provided 
with such an institution suffered either panic or the hardships 
of an excessive interest rate. 

“Tt would strengthen the government financially in time of 
need. When the government issues currency, it can have back 
of it only gold or faith, but in the latter case, it becomes fiat 
money.. The notes issued by the central bank would have back 
of them gold and the material resources of our business world. 
Such an institution, ministering solely as it would to business 
needs, would be stronger and more efficient in monetary affairs 
than the government. In 1907 our government was powerless 
to prevent the suspensions of cash payments by the banks, 
whereas the central banks of Europe found no difficulty in ac- 
complishing this feat with comparative ease. It could render 
also material: aid to the government ir its fiscal operations. 
When the fate of the French Government rested in the hands of 
Bismarck, the Bank of France, a private institution, remained 
untouched and rendered invaluable aid to its government. 

“The activities of a central bank when intelligently organized 
would not make for destruction but for conservation. It would 
not interfere with or reduce, but on the contrary contribute to 
and expand the business of all other financial institutions. 

“Tt would not and could not fall into the hands of a Wall 
Street group or any other group because of the nature of 
its organzation and because of the restrictions and checks on 
its use by participating banks. It is a reflection on American 
intelligence to assert that we can not do properly and for 
our lasting benefit what has been accomplished by England, 
Germany, France, Belgium, The Netherlands, Austro-Hungary, 
the Balkan Provinces, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland and 
Japan. 

“Tt would not tend to inflation and inadequate gold reserves. 
It is historically true that the greater the freedom of not issue 
on the part of a properly constituted central bank, the greater 
the protection afforded the public. This is illustrated by the 
Bank of France, which, while having the largest liberty of note 
issue possesses enormous gold reserves. It has repeatedly aided 
the Bank of England in financial stress and, if, in 1907, there 
had been in the United States a central bank, the gold stores 
of France would have been open to us. 

“Every citizen of the United States, rich or poor, is paying 
daily and dearly for our failure to have such banking and 
currency facilities as would insure the uniformly cheap credit 
and freedom from periodical and violent business disturbances, 
enjoyed by other lands. No economic evils in a nation are so 
great as those incident to a decentralized banking system. Cen- 
tralization is the firm foundation on which stable prosperity 
and international leadership and supremacy must ultimately 
rest. How much longer are we to be without it?” 

It looks as if history was at the old game of repeating itself. 
Following from a Des Moines paper, Register and Leader, 
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shows that still another powerful screw is to be placed in the 
coffin of an apparition named Natural Monopoly: 

“That the circular letters now being sent out among the busi- 
ness men of Des Moines asking their opinion as to the estab- 
lishment of an automatic telephone system in the city and re- 
questing their subscription to the system should it be installed 
were sent out by eastern capitalists was the information given 
out yesterday afternoon by Carl J. Skinner, a clerk in the state 
land office, who is acting as local representative of the eastern 
men. 

“The company is not yet ready to give out any definite in- 
formation,” said Mr. Skinner. “If the answers to the circular 
letters are sufficiently encouraging operations will be commenced 
within two months. There is plenty of capital behind the 
movement, which is being fostered by eastern men. The com- 
pany is connected with the establishment of other large ex- 
changes in the country and will ask for no aid from local men 
in building the exchange. However, Des Moines men will be 
given an opportunity to subscribe for stock if they wish to 
do so.” 

1909 a Good Year for Topeka. 

Like other properties in the so-called “Gary” system, the 
Topeka Independent Telephone Company, Topeka, Kansas, ex- 
perienced an enlargement of gross and net earnings in 1909. 
Following is the comparative statement issued by the com- 
pany: ‘ 

Six Months Ending 
Nov. 30,1909 Nov. 30, 1909 Increase 











Gross Earnings ............ $72,797.42 $80,762.34 $7,964.92 
PE Aveccsnesentceeeed 47,126.47 51,689.33 4,562.86 
ee NE kn cnc vasdcaoes $25,670.95 $29,073.01 $3,402.06 
Interest on Bonds........... 12,750.00 13,824.98 1,074.98 
Balance for Dividends or 
DEE - eiceiiaseounee $12,920.95 $15,248.03 $2,327.08 
a hate aclaceras ae ane kg Whe ba 68 oe $ 45,233.94 
Pe IIE: cv crdadnccauwesceees $ 610,000.00 
Less Owned by the Company........... 77,000.00 $533,000.00 
Capital Stock Authorized................ $1,000,000.00 
Issued $400,000.00 


THEODORE GARY, President. 
*Includes Operation, Maintenance, Taxes, Insurance and Reserve 
for Depreciation and Renewal. 





From 32 to 400 Subscribers in a Year. 

The Benton Independent Telephone Company, of Pros- 
ser, Wash., the successor to the Prosser Telephone Com- 
pany and the Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Company, was 
started about a year ago with 32 subscribers and now has 
400, with no opposition in the county. It operates ex- 
changes in Prosser and Grand View, Wash., and its lines 
extend to the towns of Patterson and Byron. Its capital 
stock is $4,500 and there are no bonds issued. It receives 
$2.50 for its business telephones, of which there are 94, 
and $1.25 for its residence telephones, of which there are 
306. For connecting these telephones fifty miles of pole 
lines are standing, and one mile of cable is in use. 

Officers of the company are: C. E. DeBow, president; 
T. J. Stockdale, vice-president; E. T. Blew, secretary and 
treasurer. Harry Miles is manager of the company. 

Prospects for the coming year are bright, and the com- 
pany will doubtless continue to grow rapidly. 





Usual Dividend on Montana Independent. 
Announcement of the sixth quarterly dividend of 1 per cent, 
to be declared since the beginning of 1909, is made by Man- 
aging Director Lane of the Montana Independent Telephone 
Company, the last declared disbursement to be made payable 
on February 1, and to stockholders of record on January 20. 
The dividends of 1909 comprised payments of one per cent 
per quarter and one extra dividend of like amount, making 
in all during the year a total disbursement of 5 per cent on 
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all outstanding capital stock, but with the dividend declared 
at the last meeting of the board of directors the grand total 
shows a payment of 6 per cent in less than thirteen months. 
Officials of the company declared that they believe the divi- 
dends for 1910 will exceed those of 1900, this prediction being 
based on a material increase in both local and long distance 
business throughout the system. 





A Measured Service Tickler. 

Every time a business firm advertises its telephone connection 
in a city where the flat rate system of charging is in vogue, 
it may be assumed that the resulting traffic adds something to 
the expense of the telephone company. It is not so easy to 
find where the increased load produces any direct revenue re- 
turn, although it is apparent that such advertising is indirect- 
ly beneficial to the telephone company. It boosts the telephone 
in a general way. 

In Chicago a large number of residence telephones are on 
a four-party line, nickel prepayment basis. The telephone offi- 





(FLOWERS BY TELEPHONE) 


Ordering flowers by telephone 
is undoubtedly a convenient 
satisfactory way, verified by the 
- steadily increasing orders received 
by us daily. 

Por the holidays we offer fancy 
American beauties, red, pink and 
white roses with stems from 12 
to 48 inches long. 

Prize winning carnations from 
‘4 12 to 26 inch stem. 
“Violets—The unusually large variety 
with &-inch stems; put up in bunches of 
100 or more. 

Aasplendid variety of fine potted plants 

Our stock is carefully selected from 
many sources and is famous for its last- 
ing qualities. - 
SPECIAL DELIVERY TO ALL PARTS OF CITY 


A. LANGE, Florist 
«#4 EAST MADISON STREET 
Telephone Contgal 8777-3778 Y 


















An Advertisement from a Chicago Paper Which Incidentally 
Advertises Telephone Service. 

cials there would probably not be disturbed if there were in 
the newspapers every day a hundred advertisements like the 
one here reproduced. Such advertisement means that there 
will probably be a certain proportion of calls to the florist 
from telephones where each call is answered by the operator 
with the familiar “dropanickelplease.”’ 

This is one of the things which wins favor for the measur- 
ed service plan of charging. If people are going to advertise 
the telephone business, why should they not be allowed to in- 
crease its revenue. 





Minnesota Independents to Meet January 25 and 26. 

Members of the Minnesota Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion will meet at the Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, January 25. 
and 26. The sessions will begin on Tuesday, January 25, at 1 
o'clock. Manufacturers and supply dealers are invited to com- 
municate with Secretary W. S. Clay at Hutchinson, concern- 
ing exhibits, etc. The officers of the association are: Presi- 
dent, L. S. Clark, Bellingham; first vice president, Geo. Oco- 
bock, Norwood; secretary, W. S. Clay, Hutchinson, and second 
vice president, D. M. Neill, Red Wing. 


Adds Thirty Subscribers in Town of 600 During 1909. 

At Turon, Kan., the Turon Telephone Company operates 
an exchange giving service to 30 business subscribers and 
82 residence subscribers. Rural lines run out into the 
territory surrounding Turon within a radius of seven miles 
and serve 134 farmers. The same rate is charged for busi- 
ness, residence and farmer service, $1 per month. Turon 
is a town of only 600 inhabitants, but during the year just 
closed about 30 subscribers were added to the list. 

This company is not incorporated, being owned and 
managed by Charles McMurray. 

















Inherent Strength of Independent Telephony’ 


By B. G. Hubbell, 


President, Federal Telephone and Telegraph Company. 


Those who have followed closely the affairs of this remark- 
able business since its organization have seen it in political 
and financial seas so severe that many of its most faithful 
workers have abandoned the craft as a hopeless wreck, only 
to soon discover it had outridden the storm and was proceed- 
ing on its way with more strength and speed than ever before. 
No business in this world’s history has ever been subjected to 
the unusual, unbusinesslike and almost criminal attacks that 
have been continuously aimed at the Independent telephone 
business since the very first day of its existence, and no busi- 
ness in this world’s history has ever been so handicapped in 
its infancy by lack of knowledge and inability of its admin- 
istrative forces. Starting out in the business world in 1895 
without a seasoned and technically educated force of operators 
to direct it, the Independent telephone business met with a 
rush in demand for its service that fairly took it off its feet. 

It was unprepared in finances, in physical construction or 
administrative ability to care for the demands made upon it 
by the public. Its supporters were prominent and able men 
in their locality, but they were engaged in other lines of trade 
and were overwhelmed at the necessities of the business, and 
the demands their time and those of them who were 
afraid of a fight were discouraged at the unbusinesslike com- 
petition of the Bell in their vicious personal attacks on all 
who were prominent in the Independent telephone field. 

Therefore, by all usual signs, the business was destined to 
failure almost before it started. 


upon 


Many of its first supporters 
would have been glad to have abandoned the business at that 
time, but fortunately for the business found themselves in the 
position of the colored boy who was attempting to ride a trick 
mule. The boy had obtained a strong hold and the mule was 
doing its best to shake him off. A spectator becoming alarmed 
for the boy’s safety, called to him to get off, and the boy equally 
alarmed, called back, “How do you expect I can get off when 
I can hardly stay on,’ and so it was with many of the origi- 
nal telephone men; they went into the business with a public 
spirited effort to remedy the abuses the Bell company had 
heaped upon the public, but they were overwhelmed with the 
business at the outstart and * 
could hardly stick on.” 

The situation was bravely met, however. 


‘could not get off because they 


Men in the or- 
ganization made a deeper study of its necessities, reorganiza- 
tions were effected, new capital obtained, and the ‘business soon 
set in with a substantial growth, backed by good construction 
and intelligent administration. 

Next came the period of free service, no charge campaign 
by the Bell company and everyone expected that surely that 
would be the end of telephone competition. No one expected 
a new and untried business to succeed against the Bell com- 
pany, with its wealth and ability and willingness to give away 
service for an indefinite time, and again it seemed certain the 
end had come to Independent telephony, but strange as it may 
seem the public could not be fooled by such schemes and the 
business took on a stronger lease of life and grew more rap- 
idly than ever. 

And after that came the patent suits and injunctions to in- 
timidate capital and frighten owners into abandonment of op- 
erations. 

It certainly must have been the good Lord (it couldn’t have 
been anybody else), who gathered together that little band of 
untiring workers without experience, without organization, 
without funds to take up the work of furnishing the technical 





*Reproduced from the January Century Telephone News. 


testimony and information and provide the funds to attack 
the mighty Bell company and its wonderfully strong aggrega- 
tion of legal talent and engineering ability in patent litiga- 
tion. 

Much has been said of that affair between David and Go- 
liah, but it pales into insignificance in comparison with the 
battle of the Berliner patent which if sustained would have 
completely wiped out the Independent telephone industry at a 
loss of millions of money. 

It seemed so reasonable to expect tnat the Bell company, with 
its well organized force, would have an easy time in defeat- 
ing a disorganized and uneducated opposition that again many 
Independent operators felt the end had come to the business. 
But the patent suits were won and the business continued to 
grow till it had even again outgrown its construction. 

New burdens were placed on the stockholders to find the 
money to reconstruct for greater development which some of 
them could ill afford to bear and at about that time came the 
period of efforts on part of the Bell company to prevent the 
establishment of a comprehensive Independent telephone sys- 
tem by attempts to purchase exchanges located at strat- 
egical points. 

History has never recorded a more faithful and loyal set of 
men than the Independent Telephone men who happened to 
own exchanges the Bell company needed in this particular 
phase of its warfare and who were offered more money in 
cash for their plants than they were worth. There were many 
such cases and the temptation must have been great to sell. 
other it would have been the natural 
wise thing to have done, but in the Independent telephone 
business there existed in each man’s mind a loyalty to not 
only his own associates but the Independent telephone man 
in the nearby town and in the business in general. 

It is said that every man has his price and at some price 
he will do a wrong—transgress the law or forsake his as- 
sociates. 

Whatever may become of the Independent telephone busi- 
ness in the future it can be said of it that it inspired a man 
to honesty and loyalty and that there were men in it who did 
not have their price, whose business was their religion, and 
who could not be induced to betray their associates. 

And so the integrity of the business was again established, 
its units grew in strength and numbers until they were far 
ahead of their competitor even without comprehensive long 
distance connections. 

Soon those connections were built by an ever ready financial 
public and the Independent telephone industry presented its 
best condition since its formation at the beginning of the finan- 
cial panic in 1907. 

How well it weathered that storm is easily remembered. 
For nearly two years it was forced to take care of the unex- 
pected demands on it by the public for new and extended servy- 
ice out of its own resources. 


In any business and 


Again the sceptical and even some of the believers felt the 
time had come at last for the long expected crash in the busi- 
ness, but more than ever before has it come out of this last 
financial storm with flying colors and more staunch in its abili- 
ties than before. 

And today this grand and wonderful business perpetuated 
by the public’s demand for an active competition in the pro- 
duction and sale of the necessities of this life is passing through 
another readjustment of its affairs. 

It is to have some new associates of great financial strength 
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whose past relationships in the telephone business leave open 
to wide conjecture their plan and policies in the Independent 
field, and it may tuerefore be helpful to look back at the past, 
the humble beginning, the privations, the lack of education, 
of finance, but notwithstanding, the rapid growth, the strength, 
the wonderful ability to take punishment and the recuperative 
powers of the Independent telephone business, and above all 
to consider the interest of the public and its demand for com- 
petition, the public solicitude of the Independents and its wel- 


Letters from 


Troubles Experienced in Charging Storage Batteries Direct 
from 110-Volt Lighting Mains. 
By C. G. OsBorn. 

In a small common battery plant there are two sets of stor- 
age batteries. They were charged in parallel from 110 volt 
lighting mains, through lamp resistance, at the same time dis- 
charging to the switchboard, as shown in Fig. 1. 

This arrangement worked satisfactorily as long as the light- 
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ing system and the telephone lines were free from grounds, 
but when the lighting mains became grounded, as they frequently 
did, current leaked out over any telephone line that happened 
to be poorly insulated and found its way back to earth. 

Owing to the switchboard being protected by % 
fuses, instead of heat coils, enough current was permitted to 
flow to break down the cable insulation, and as a result, sev- 
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Fig. 2.—Improved Connection for Charge and Discharge. 


eral cable pairs were burned out before the trouble was lo- 
cated in the charging arrangement. 

Upon being located, it was remedied as shown in Fig. 2. 
with this wiring, each set was charged separately, and it was 
impossible to charge either set while drawing current from 

Since the method shown in Fig. 2 has been in use, no fur- 
ther trouble has been experienced with cable pairs burning out, 
neither has there been any trouble with a disagreeable hum 
from the dynamos, as there was before, when charging. 
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fare, and the real public pride in the growth of the Independ- 
ent exchanges. 

With these things in mind and the knowledge that right 
will always prevail and that a legal and moral wrong will be 
committed if competition is restricted or prevented, it is fair 
to assume that the Independent telephone business will again 
right itself and weather the storm and come out of it with 
flying colors, stronger and better than ever before in its 
history of progress. 


the Readers 


A Handy Diagram for Pole Inspectors. 

The diagram reproduced herewith was furnished for the 
information of TELEPHONY’s readers by Mr. W. S. Patch, 
general manager of the Crawford Cedar Company, Menomi- 
nee, Mich., as an aid in the inspection of cedar poles, Most 
cedar poles are purchased under the specifications of the 
Northwestern Cedarmen’s Association. These specifications 
specify that butt rot in the center, including small ring rot 
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A Diagram for Pole Inspectors. 


outside of the center, must not exceed ten per cent of the area 
of the butt. In inspecting poles, it takes the inspector some 
time to figure out the allowable rot in each particular case, and 
the diagram was worked out as a means of saving time. For 
instance, in a pole of 12 inches, diameter, the allowable diam- 
eter of the butt rot would be approximately 3.8 inches. The 
inspector is enabled by a glance at the diagram to readily 
determine whether or not a pole should be rejected on account 
of butt rot. 





The Vermont and New Hampshire Convention. 

The annual meeting of the Vermont and New Hampshire 
Indeyendent Telephone Association will be held at Wells. 
River, Vt., January 25 and 26. The meetings will be held 
at Hale’s Tavern. 





















The following letter, recently mailed to the Review of 
Reviews, published in New York, corrects an error into 
which that paper has doubtless been led by a belief in the 
reliability of the zealous publicity agents of the Bell tele- 
phone company. Mr. Gary’s stand iS based on informa- 
tion which is available to all, and it is to be hoped that, 
not only as a matter of fairness, but as one of great inter- 
est and valuable to its readers, the Review of Reviews will 
see fit to publish it in full. 

tlere is Mr. Gary’s letter: 

“T am a subscriber to your publication, which I have 
always held in very high esteem and have thought your 
columns quite impartial in discussing financial and other 
problems, and judge from the past that you aim to be 
fair. I am in the Independent telephone business; have 
been for a number of years, and have built, financed and 
am operating some dozen companies with about twenty- 
five thousand telephones, all of which, except the one now 
in course of construction, are paying dividends. 

“On page 116 of the January, 1910, issue of the Review 
of Reviews, appears an article under Finance and Business, 


Review of Reviews Justly Criticized—Gary 
Resents Attack on Independents 


attention is called to ‘Some Incontrovertible Facts’ on 
page 61; again on page 71, ‘Competition and Duplication’ 
and ‘Duplication Not a Burden’; on page 73, ‘Benefits of 
Competition,’ and on page 75, ‘Outside Views of Competi- 
tion.’ 

“It might be conceded that theoretically two telephones 
are a nuisance, but you people in New York, where the 
use of telephone service averages less calls per day than 
in much smaller cities where competition exists, and tele- 
phones are used three times more per day on an average 
than in New York City, are not in a position to judge. 
The facts are, you in New York have a restricted service 
and nothing like a general service, such as is enjoyed by 
the people in cities and towns where there are two plants. 
In other words, you have a smaller development per cap- 
ita, with restricted service, occasioned on account of meas- 
ured service, high rates and other restrictions, which would 
be wholly discontinued or modified if competion existed. 

“T take it that you like to know the truth about the tele- 
phone situation. The writer of the article referred to has 
not been properly informed. I hope you will see fit to 





side workings of the telephone business. 





THE INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE BUSINESS. 


Extracts from Mayor Bookwalter’s Address, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


I believe that I have had the opportunity, in the past few months, to familiarize myself as much as it is 
possible for me to familiarize myself with any subject by becoming intimately acquainted with some of the in- 


When a committee representing the users of both telephones broached a proposition of a solution of the 
telephone question, they naturally said that two telephones were a nuisance, because they had to pay for two tele- 
phones; but they failed to say that they constituted only 15 per cent of the users and that to 85 per cent of the 
users two telephones were no more of a nuisance than one, because they pay for but one anyhow. 

So I say it is to the interest of all the people that we should have more than one telephone—that com- 
petition should be maintained—because competition has brought down the cost of service, and when it brought 
down the cost it did so for 85 per cent of the telephone users. 








entitled ‘A Natural Monopoly and Its Supervision.’ If 
the principal part of this article was not written by the 
Bell, it certainly was inspired by it, because it is the same 
old thunder that the Independents have been combating 
these many years. 

“You know, or perhaps you do not know, that the Bell 
claims the telephone is a natural monopoly and that it is 
the natural monopolist and that we Independents are inter- 
lopers On its sacred rights. 

“If you will take the trouble to look into the Independ- 
ent telephone situation in St. Louis and Kansas City, you 
will find prosperous companies paying divdends, and this 
condition has prevailed for many years. There are hun- 
dreds of such companies throughout the United States. 

“It may be that the writer of the story has lost sight 
of the general conditions on account of the great amount 
of publicity the Trust is now engaged in, as evidenced by 
advertisement appearing on page 111, same issue. 

“T am attaching a copy of letter written by the mayor 
of Indianapolis, Ind., who went into the competitive tele- 
phone business very thoroughly. I am also sending to 
you, under separate cover, a booklet entitled ‘Independent 
Telephony,’ which, while not compiled in sequence, con- 
tains some information on Independent telephony. Your 


give some space to the Independents and get the facts and 
treat our business impartially, and correct, to such extent 
as may be possible, the wrong impression you make by 
two conclusions in the article referred to. First, ‘That no- 
body wants to bother with two telephones in a house or 
office, of course. The facts from users of telephones, 
where there are two systems, do not bear eut the ‘of 
course.’ Another objection is, ‘With isolated exceptions, 
the Independents have been reporting little to their stock- 
holders but complaints.’ The Bell, in their boldest ex- 
ploitation methods, has never used more offensive and less 
justified language. 

“The first noticed remark may be excused coming from 
a man who lives in New York City and has not seen the 
benefits of competition; but the last statement is inex- 
cusable and seems to be intended as an attack upon a 
splendid business, furnishing in many cases a better serv- 
ice than the Bell companies, represented by more than 
three hundred millions investment and over sixty millions 
annual income. 

“As a matter of fact, the Bell’s business is concentrated 
into some forty-odd companies and controlled by one com- 
pany, while the Independent telephones being owned and 
operated by thousands of small companies may mislead you 
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by the seeming bigness of the Bell Trust. While the 
smaller Independent interests have excited less individual 
notice up to this time, the aggregate is a powerful grow- 
ing factor, if not so noticeable. In any of the plants, in 
any of the cities where competition now exists, there are 
more telephone subscribers to be reached in either one of 
the systems, in proportion to the whole population, than 
before competition existed. This statement will not be 
controverted; however, there may be an exception. There- 
fore, two telephones are not necessary even in cities where 
there are two systems, unless the subscriber wishes a 
wider range of service than existed before competition, 
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since either gives more service than under former condi- 
tions. Besides, he has the benefits of a better service by 
virtue of competition. 

“If the people of this country ever permit the destruc- 
tion of competition in the telephone business, it will be 
one of their greatest mistakes, because the human element 
enters into producing telephone service more than any 
other public utility, therefore the business needs more the 
influence produced upon the owners and employes of these 
companies by an Independent clientele. 

“Yours very truly, 
(Signed) “Theodore Gary.” 


Problems of the Telephone Men 





telephony. 





Subscribers may submit for answer in this department any questions on practical telephone topics, such as 
construction, circuits, electrical theory, troubles, operating, traffic, costs, records, business methods, etc. 
The answer to each question will be furnished by a man recognized as expert in that particular branch of 


In case the answer cannot be published it will be forwarded by mail. No charge is made for this service, and 


subscribers are encouraged to consult us freely and frequently. 
In every case a thoroughly complete description of local conditions is required to insure a satisfactory answer. 








Action of Induction Coil. 

Why is not the effect of induction destroyed by connecting one 
side of the secondary to ene side of primary of the induction coil? 

The effect of induction in a telephone induction coil is not 
destroyed by the tie between the primary and secondary because 
there is no return path for the flow of a current. The step up 
action is as follews: 

When the transmitter is quiet, the primary 
steadily around the core of the induction coil, magnetizing the 
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iron to a certain degree. When agitated by the voice, the 
transmitter causes the primary current to rise and fall. This 
variation in current strength causes the magnetism of the 
core to vary proportionately. Since the secondary winding is 
also in the field of this magnetism, the variations produce an 
This A. C. electromotive force 
The 


A. C. voltage in the secondary. 
drives the current over the line to the other telephone. 
increase in voltage is approximately proportional to the ratio 
of numbers of turns in primary and secondary. 

Referring to Fig. 1, the tie is represented at A. It will be 
seen that no current from either primary or secondary circuits 
can flow from one into the other, for there is no return path. 
Since the tie A cannot affect the magnetic field, the inductive 
action is not influenced. 





—- 


Ignition Batteries on Switchboard Transmitters. 
We repair ignition storage batteries and have a good many 
on hand in the winter. We would like information as to using 
them in multiple on our switchboard transmitters. The batteries 


are all of the 6-volt type. 

Our transmitters are local battery with an 18-ohm secondary 
and 1.8 ohm primary operated by two 2-volt storage batteries. 
Any information regarding this will be of great help to us. 


There ought to be no difficulty in using the 6 volt ignition 
battery on the operators’ transmitters without change of cir- 
cuits. Switch off your 4 volt battery and switch on the 6 


The transmitter may not stand 6 volts 
If you have that trouble in- 


volt ignition battery. 
without frying or making a noise. 
sert enough non-inductive resistance in series with each trans- 
mitter to limit the current to a value which will keep the trans- 
mitter quiet and prevent heating. A resistance about half the 
normal resistance of the transmitter and primary in series, 
should do the work. 





Condenser in Receiver Circuit. 
lines and what is its 


How is a condenser cut in on bridging 
iction? How does it permit ringing parties when a receiver is off? 


A ¥Y% M. F. condenser may be put in series with the receiver 
in each telephone on a bridging line, as shown in the simplified 
diagram in Fig. 2. Its action is based on the following prin- 
ciple : 

Ringing current is of low frequency, 16 to 33 cycles per sec- 
ond. Talking current is of relatively high frequency, from 200 
to 1,000 and higher. 

A condenser offers greater impedance to low frequency than 
to high frequency current; hence, when arranged in series with 
the receiver, it tends to keep out the low frequency ringing cur- 
rent if anyone is eaves-dropping, and force more current to go 


through the bells. But the high frequency talking current goes 
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Fig. 2. 


through easily. In other words, the condenser keeps the receiv- 
er from acting as a serious leak to ringing current, but does 
not interfere with talking. 





Messenger Boy Balked at Merger. 
Simultaneous with the announcement that the telephone 
trust had purchased the Western Union a messenger boy handed 
his resignation to his manager. “I’m not going to have those 
central girls bossing me around,” he said. 

















The Telephone in the Courts 


Conducted by 


Rights of Pennsylvania Companies. 

Being a subscriber to your journal, I take occasion to inquire 
what jurisdiction, if any, has a telephone company in planting 
poles in a city, borough or town-ship should councils or individuals 
object if said poles are placed at the curb line in said cities or 
‘boroughs or on the public highways in country districts? 

Also, have telegraph and telephone companies the right of emi- 
nent domain in the erection of pole lines? The above information 
will apply to the state of Pennsylvania. 

The session laws of 1885 of the state of Pennsylvania 
provide that before any telephone corporation exercises any 
of the powers given by Jaw, application must be made and 
permission obtained from the municipal authorities the 
city, town or borough to erect poles and run wires in its 
Such permission may only be given 


of 


streets or highways. 
by ordinance and the municipal body may impose such con- 
ditions and regulations as it sees fit. (Act 132) Under this 
law, a telephone company would have no right to plant its 
poles in a city, borough or township if the council or in- 
dividuals object. The same would be true as to public 
highways and country districts. 

It has been held that telephone companies do not pos- 
sess the power of eminent domain in the state of Penn- 
sylvania. Penn, Tel. Co. vs. Hoover, 58 Atlantic, 922; 
Woods vs. Greensborough Nat. Gas Co., 54 Atlantic, 470. 


> 





No Damages for Removal of Poles Unlawfully Placed. 

The Monroe Telephone Company, of Wisconsin, brought 
suit against the mayor of the fourth-class city of Monroe in 
that state for damages for the wrongful removal of a pole 
that stood in the city street. The company was operating 
its system in the city under an ordinance providing that the 
location and setting of all poles should be under the direc- 
tion of the common council. It set the pole in question, with- 
out previous authority from the council, near the intersection 
of the street with an alley and in the traveled track so as 
to materially obstruct free access to and from the alley. The 
resolution directed the removal of the pole and 
No atten- 


council by 
served a copy of the resolution on the company. 
tion was paid to the resolution and about twenty days there- 
after the mayor, aided by the street committee of the council 
and an experienced lineman, removed the pole, being careful 
not to do unnecessary damage. 

The court held that under the circumstances the company 
was under obligation to remove the pole and could not com- 
plain when the mayor, acting as the chief executive of the 
city, carried out the directions of the council. A judgment 
for the defendant was sustained by the Supreme Court of 
the state. Monroe Telephone Company vs. Ludlow, 122 North- 
western 1030. 





Three Cities Testing Franchise. 

Deciding that the United States Circuit Court had no right 
to hold that any section of the Code of California or any act 
of Congress violated the provisions of the Constitution, Judges 
Hunt, Gilbert and Morrow of the Circuit Court of Appeals, in 
session at San Francisco, denied the motion for a rehearing of 
the case of the Sunset’ Telephone and Telegraph Company 
against the city of Pomona. 

The court held that the Sunset company had the right to 
maintain poles and wires within the city limits of Pomona with- 
out obtaining a franchise from the city. 

In fighting the Pomona case before the Federal courts, the 
three cities of Pasadena, Pomona and Los Angeles combined. 

The Sunset franchise in Los Angeles will run out in six 


years. The Los Angeles prosecution of the case is to decide 


A. H. McMillan 


the question of franchise renewal. Pomona cut down the poles 
of the Sunset company because the company would not renew 
the franchise. Pasadena is after the Sunset company on two 
grounds, one of them being the renewal of the already expired 
franchise. Pasadena cut the cables of the Sunset company 
because the corporation refused to renew its franchise or pay 
poll tax. The cable cutting was done after the superior courts 
had decided the Pasadena suit favorable to Pasadena and the 
Sunset had resolved to sue for peace. An armistice resulted 
under which the Pasadena case is being taken to higher courts. 

Pomona’s claim to franchise money is being contested by the 
Sunset under the provisions of the federal laws of 1880, giving 
telegraph companies perpetual right-of-way over public high- 
ways. Pasadena contests the use of public highways for local 
service, at the same time making no objection to the use of 
public highways for through telegraph service. Pasadena, as a 
freeholder city, operating under a freeholder’s charter, in it- 
self an act of the State Legislature, is suing for a semi-annual 
tax cents per pole, or an annual tax of $1.50 per pole 
for the use of its thoroughfares for pole-line rights-of-way. 
Los Angeles is included in this action and will undoubtedly aid 
in fighting the Pasadena case, because it is operating under a 
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freeholders’ charter. 

In event the Sunset chooses: to buy a franchise in Pasadena 
the city demands the original price of the franchise and two 
per cent per annum of the gross receipts of the company, paid 
quarterly. 

The decision of the Federal court will throw the 
case into the Supreme Court on appeal. Pasadena 
Angeles will aid in the fight of the higher courts. 


Pomona 
and Los 


Indiana Railroad Commission Orders Improved Construc- 
tion Over Railroads. 





The following is an abstract of circular No. 57, issued on 
Dec. 1 by the Railroad Commission of Indiana: 
“Information has come to the Railroad Commission that 


numerous telephone wires crossing interurban and steam rail- 
way rights-of-way are so constructed as to be sources of danger 
by reason of their coming in contact with high-tension wires, 
or with the trolley wire of the electric lines; that many wires 
crossing steam railways are too low for safety, or are insuff- 
ciently supported. The peril from these defects arises either 
(1) from the wires being stretched too low; (2) or from their 
being fastened to weak or rotten poles, or with insecure fasten- 
ings; (3) or from their being constructed of inferior material 
whjch rusts out or breaks; (4) or because the supports are too 
far apart, causing sagging; (5) or from absence of guards to 
prevent sagging or dropping of the wire. 

“Since trainmen are exposed to extreme hazard, if these wires 
should sag or break, especially if the wires come in contact with 
others of strong potential, the Commission recommends that 
you take steps at once to safeguard your wires at all points 
where your lines cross steam or electric railways, that the rail- 
way employes, as well as your patrons and the general public, 
may be afforded adequate protection.” 

The Commission calls attention to the following section of 
the statutes: 

5786. “‘Wires over railroads. That all telegraph, 
phone, electric light, and all other wires of any kind, hereafter 
constructed over the tracks of any steam railroad within the 
State of Indiana, shall be supported by good substantial wooden 
poles of a size not less than twelve (12) inches in diameter 
at the bottom and not less than six (6) inches in diameter at 
the top, or iron or steel poles not less than five (5) inches in 
diameter at the bottom and three (3) inches in diameter at the 


tele- 
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top, such poles to be set in the earth to a depth of not less 
than six (6) feet and to be well tamped. All such wires shall 
clear the top of the rails of such steam railroad at least twenty- 
five (25) feet, and shall be fastened to said poles in such man- 
ner as will properly hold the said wires in place.’ ” 





Punitive Damages for Tree Cutting. 

The Flint Hill Baptist Church owned a lot of land containing 
about twelve acres in York County, South Carolina, upon which 
was situated the church building and the cemetery surrounded 
by a beautiful and valuable grove of oaks and other trees which 
had been cared for and nurtured by the congregation, some of 
them more than one hundred years, and which added greatly to 
the value and attractiveness of the property. The American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, by its agents, went upon 
the premises and cut down and destroyed about one hundred 
or more valuable trees in the grove, clearing through the entire 
length of the premises a strip of land about one hundred feet 
in width. The members of the congregation brought suit and 
recovered a judgment for $1,500 against the company. 

One of the defenses was that the trees were cut by the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company of South Caro- 
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lina, a separate corporation from the defendant, but on appeal 
the Supreme Court of the state held that there was evidence 
tending to show that the defendant was the company re- 
sponsible. This was on the evidence of two members of the 
congregation who testified that they went to the company’s 
office and were told by the men in charge that the trees had 
been cut by the defendant. The court also held that there was 
sufficient evidence of the willful and wanton cutting of the 
trees to warrant submitting to the jury the question of punitive 
damages. The company had first acted on the written per- 
mission of one of the three trustees of the church which gave 
the company the right to keep the wires cleared at least eighteen 
inches. Later, an instrument was obtained, signed by two of 
the three trustees, giving the company the right to cut trees to 
a distance of fifty feet from the line of poles, and all other trees 
within falling distance. One of these trustees testified that it 
was expressly agreed that his signature was to be of no effect 
unless the other trustees signed, and this was admitted by the 
company’s agent to be true. One of the trees cut was so far 
away that any measurement could show that its fall could not 
injure the telephone line. The judgment was affirmed. 
Faris vs. Am. Tel. & Teg. Co., 65 S. E., 1017. 


News of the Field 








CONVENTIONS 


Nebraska, Omaha, January 18, 19, 20; Iowa, Council Bluffs, January 20, 21; Vermont and 
New Hampshire, Wells River, Vermont, January 25, 26. 








Big Independent Achievement in Montana. 

Only typifying the manner in which big things are accom- 
plished in a miraculously short length of time in Montana is 
the story of the marvelous development of an enterprise which 
has grown from a thing that did not exist three years ago to 
an industry which has linked itself into the daily lives of 
many thousands of people—the Montana Independent Telephone 
Company, 

Independent and _ its 


1910 the Montana 


associate companies, with headquarters in Butte, will expend 


During the year 


in extensions and improvements over $1,000,000, and each year 


thereafter for no doubt many to come as much or more 


will be poured out of the coffers of the company towards the 
enlargement and betterment of what promises soon to become 
one of the largest and richest public service corporations of 
the northwest, affecting as it will more people than perhaps 
any other enterprise. 

months the Independent been 


Up to recent company has 


generally regarded as a purely local institution—seldom a 


outside the cities 
But with 


from headquarters that more than 


medium for the transmission of messages 


and towns in which its respective plants are operated. 


the recent ann yuncement 


1,000 long distance calls are being handled each day, and that 


there are now 655 miles of long distance line in actual use 


with over 500 miles under construction, a fair conception of 
the magnitude of the long distance business is furnished. Ten 


thousand Independent telephones now have connections and 


facilities for direct service over the long distance lines of the 
Montana Independent Telephone Company and its associate 
companies. 

When the Montana Independent Telephone Company was 
organized in Butte three and a half years ago there were those 
who smiled the smile of skepticism and said: “It can’t be 
done, competition is too strong,” and many were there who pre- 


dicted speedy failure for the men who dared to enter a field 
which was believed at that time to be impregnable. 


The first Independent telephone exchange was opened in 
Butte on September 16, 1907, with 225 telephones connected. 
Today within the corporate limits of Butte 


1,500 telephones in daily use and increasing demand for Inde- 


alone there are 
pendent instruments that is little less than a source of contin 
uous wonderment to even the officers of the company. 

1908, the Anaconda exchange was opened for 
than 600 


On January 1, 


with 52 telephones. more 


service Today there are 
in daily use. 

The Deer Lodge exchange was opened last August with 89 
telephones, and in less than four months the figure has jumped 
up to nearly 200—a pretty good record for a town the size of 
Deer Lodge. 
with 230 tele 
nearly 300 ad- 
for 800 


Helena opened its exchange on December 1, 


phones connected. In less than one month 


ditional instruments have been installed, and orders 
more are hanging on the hook in the Helena office awaiting 
equipment from the east. 

The Great Falls exchange will be placed in operation about 
February 15, 1910. One thousand telephones will be installed 
and connected for service on the opening day. 

Coincidental to Falls the Missoula 
scheduled for active operation on the same day, and like Great 
Falls, 1,000 telephones will then be ready for service. 

One of the big deals of the year was the purchase of the 
Home Telephone company of Spokane by interests identified 
with the Montana Independent Telephone Company. The 
Spokane plant will be open for business on June 1, 1910, with 
4,000 telephones connected. A central office building is being 
constructed at a cost of $130,000, an ample system of under- 
ground conduits has been installed, all poles are now set, 


and there now remains only the installation of cable, switch- 


Great exchange is 

















January 15, 1910 
board and telephones. This, the biggest of the associate com- 
panies, is the connecting link between St. Paul and Seattle. 
An extension from Great Falls to Stanford, Mont., now un- 
ler way, will establish a connection with Lewistown, where al- 
teady there are 1,000 telephones in operation. Likewise a line 
will be built north to Havre, and an extension will run through 
Choteau county, thus giving to the Montana Independent Tele- 
phone company long distance lines from Missoula to Kalispell— 


a most important acquisition. A modern exchange, similar to 


those now operated by the company at Helena, Great Falls 
and Missoula, will be built in Kalispell. 
New exchanges at Idaho Falls, Blackfoot, Pocatello, and 


Boise, Idaho, with their connecting long distance facilities, will 


insure the Independent companies of rapid, uninterrupted 
service between all Montana and Idaho points and Spokane. 

Montana come in for ex- 
tensive additions and further improvements in 1910 Dil- 


lon, Twin Bridges, Virginia City, Belgrade, Manhattan, Living- 


Among the cities in which will 


are 


ston and Bozeman. 

Practically all the stock in centrol of the Montana Inde- 
pendent and its associated telephone companies is owned by 
Montana people, and all the stock is owned in the west. Per- 
haps this is the secret of the almost miraculous growth of this 
big industry. 


A Cleveland View of U. S. Telephone Changes. 


[ELEPHONY’s correspondent at Cleveland wrote on Wednes- 





day night: “That the Independent telephone system of -Ohio 
is to be administered as an independent system under the con- 


trol of J. 


or almost so—by the men who have been fighting the supposed 


P. Morgan & Company is coming to be admitted— 


3ell domination of the companies purchased by the House of 
Morgan. 

“The election here Monday of a new president of the United 
States Telephone Company in the person of Frank A. Davis, 
president already of the Columbus Citizens Company, and the 
designation of that Independent financial telephone general as 
the representative of the House of Morgan in Ohio telephone 
affairs, had much to do with shaping the revised opinion of 
the telephone deals which have stirred the belligerents in 
Ohio. 

“The election of Frank L. Beam, of Mt. Vernon, O., presi- 
dent of the Ohio Independents’ Association, as a director, had 
So did the retention in his post at the head 
of the Cuyahoga company of E. G. Tillotson, of Cleveland. 

“And a United States 
Cuyahoga was removed in the ousting from presidency and 


its influence also. 


chance for friction in the and the 


directorate of James S. Brailey, Jr., about whose engineering 
of the deal whereby change of control was brought about there 
still lingers a cloud of question among some of the Independ 
ents. 

“But Mr. Brailey was left as president of the Toledo Home 
Telephone Company in the election of new directors in To- 
With him were re-elected many of the old di- 
Stevens, of the 


ledo Tuesday. 
rectors, with four new Toledoans and F. W. 
J. P. Morgan house, who was added to the United States and 
Cuyahoga directorates also. This is in line with the Morgan 
policy of leaving control of local companies his house has ac- 
quired in the hands of local men, so far as their operation 
is concerned. 

“Mr. Davis’ selection as the Morgan representative had been 
prophesied, as had his election to the United States presidency. 
Mr. Brailey, however, endeavored for a time to hold the lat- 
He was quickly disillusioned in the meeting here 


Mr. Davis was elected president, Mr. Brailey re- 


ter post. 
Monday. 
and then 
and as a 
Regard for the good wishes of the 


signed as director as well as losing the presidency 
he also resigned as vice president of the Cuyahoga 
Cuyahoga director also. 


Continental Telephone & Telegraph Company, at one time de- 
clared the target of the sale of the control of the United States, 
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the aim being to nip in the bud the Continental’s plans, put 
Herman Stifel back on the board. It is rumored that the Mor- 
gan interests will not oppose the Continental’s plan for build 
ing up a big Independent long distance system. 

G. Tillot 
son, of Cleveland, who retains the post of chairman of the 


“The old United States directors retained are E. 


board; Clarence Brown, of Toledo, counsel for the company ; 
C. A. Otis, Cleveland broker; D. J. Cable, of Lima, and Her- 
man Stifel, of St. Louis, a heavy backer of the Continental. 
“From the Cuyahoga board Mr. Brailey and Mr. Everett re- 
Mr. 


had himself elected to that vice presidency only a few weeks 


signed, Brailey also resigning his vice presidency. He 
him the Morgan 
filled. KF. W. 
Fay, a Cleveland 
The Cuya 


hoga official roll is not altered, again in line with the Mor- 


ago, when the Cuyahoga directors thought 
The vice presidency was not 
and J. B. 
attorney, were elected to the directorate vacancies, 


representative. 


Stevens, of the Morgan House, 


gan local management policy.” 





Nebraska Managers Organize. 

An informal organization of managers of Independent tele- 
phone companies of Gage county, Nebraska, was perfected at 
a meeting at Beatrice, which was called by Manager Caman of 
the New Home Telephone Company of that city. 

Those who attended the meeting were W. H. Daubendick of 
De Witt, V. R. Taylor of Mr. Kranbuel of 
Springs, P. F. Ahlquist of Wymore, Wm. Carmichael of Odell, 
\W. G. Timstman of Diller, J. F. Burbank of Filley and W. H. 
In addition to those mentioned, the man 


Liberty, Blue 


Beatrice. 
agers of the Plymouth, Adams, 
panies will participate in the new association. 

It was decided to hold monthly meetings of the managers, 
at which time they will study modern methods of construction, 


Caman of 
3arneston and Virginia com- 


maintenance and operation of exchanges and of toll business. 
february 8th was chosen as the date for the next meeting. 
No meeting will be held in January on account of the state 
convention of telephone companies which is to meet in Omaha, 
January 18 to 20, inclusive. 





Rochester Pleased With Independent Telephone Develop- 
ments. 

The first week following announcement of the Rochester 

Felephone Company's purchase by the Continental Telephone 


and Telegraph Company has developed nothing publicly but 


evidence of general satisfaction. The Independent interests 
are greatly strengthened by the bright prospects for the 
Rochester Telephone Company. ‘The Continental has paid 


$25,000 on the purchase price, and on February 4 is to pay 


$75,000, and the balance by June 4. Improvement of the 
Rochester plant and service has already begun. 

The stockholders of the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. 
Co. are largely the same as stockholders of the Rochester 
Telephone, so the control by the Continental is highly pleas- 
ing to them inasmuch as the Stromberg company is to fur- 
nish all equipment for the Rochester, Syracuse and Utica com- 
panies for ten years. On account of this, Stromberg company 
stock went up on the local exchange 5 points and local quota 
tions on Consolidated advanced 4% points. More significant 

I 


than the quotations, however, is the disappearance from the 
share. A condition due to the 
general New York State Independent 
companies because of the Continental control in Central and 
Western New York. 


The Independent movement throughout New York State is 


market of practically every 
strengthening of the 


apparently on the verge of more healthy growth than it ever 
experienced before. The fieid Rochester to New York 
City is a fine one for an energetic Independent development 


from 


The natural opposition to monopoly through the 
prosperous rural Bell 
getting enough business in many localities of Central New 


campaign. 


districts has prevented the company 
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York to pay running expenses. The Central New York Bell 
companies have not done so for many years, as former Presi- 
dent Fish stated just before retiring. In the city of Utica 
the Independent company has more than twice as many sub- 
scribees as the Bell and has long refused applicants for tele 
phones. It will be different now that the Continental has 
entered the field and will provide development sinews. 





Taxes Reduced on New York Telephone Property. 

Owimg to continued effort on the part of the Commercial 
Telephone Co., of Troy, it has been able by Supreme Court 
orders to greatly reduce its taxes in the past few years. The 
company has taken the matter of taxation seriously and followed 
the matter systematically. Wherever there appeared to be exor- 
bitant assessments, it has secured the Supreme Court order 
decreasing the assessent. The value of this systematic work 
may be plainly seen from the following values. 

In the City of Troy the assessment was decreased by 17 per 


cent in 1908 and by an additional 15 per cent in 1909, making 
a total of 32 per cent decrease in assessment which made a 
difference of about $500 in taxes. In Washington county the 
assessment was decreased 22 per cent. In Rensselaer county 
the assessment was decreased 15 per cent. In Saratoga county 
the assessment was decreased 30 per cent. A 35 per cent de- 
crease was granted in Warren county, which makes, of course, 
a corresponding decrease in taxes. 

Proceedings are pending in other counties, but the returns 
are not yet available. 

To every far-sighted telephone man the value of these reduc 
tions are evident. 3y securing them the losses are greatly 
reduced, thus adding more to the dividends of the company. 


oo 





Monopoly Hit at Des Moines. 

Trouble follows the elimination of telephone competition in 
Des Moines, Iowa, as elsewhere. The Capital of January 7 
says: 

“Because the Mutual Telephone Company of Des Moines 
has boosted the price of its service in the court house from 
$30 to $60 per year for each telephone, the board of supe! 
visors has taken drastic action. 

“At their meeting this morning the supervisors ordered the 
company to take out its telephone in the basement of the 
building, and declare they will cancel the order for three new 
telephones that have just been placed in the offices of the dis- 
trict judges. 

“They took the same action against the Iowa company, be 
cause they declared that the Mutual company is now controlled 
by the Iowa, and it was the latter concern that did the boost- 
ing of prices. 

“Their gathering this morning was a regular indignation 


meeting.” 





The New Exchange for Glens Falls, New York. 

lor some time the interests of the Independents in eastern 
New York have been steadily increasing. This condition is 
plainly shown in Glens Falls. Here the new Union Telephone 
Company began the Independent telephone business about 1900. 
This company was absorbed by the Commercial Telephone 
Company under the name of the Commercial Union Telephone 
Company. 

The present company saw its future needs and accordingly 
purchased a site for an exchange. Recently a large two-story 
brick building across the street was acquired, moved and re- 
fitted. The present board is overloaded so that at present it is 
difficult to keep up with the demand for service. However, 
a new board and equipment has been ordered and work of 
installation will be hurried toward completion. The new board 
is a first-class, up-to-date, three standard section, harmonic 


party-line common battery board, capable of being increased at 
any time to suit the needs. It will take the place of one of 
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the original boards which takes care of about 1,200 subscribers 
and now is greatly overloaded. The exchange, will, in fact, 
be up to date in every respect, having an all-cable construction 
throughout the citv. The new equipment was necessary to 
keep pace with progress of the city. Glens Falls is now one 
of the prosperous little cities of eastern New York. It is 
the northeastern gateway to the Adirondacks and was only 
recently made a third-class city. The mayor, C. W. Cool, has 
not only the distinction of being the first mayor, but also a 
director of the Commercial Union Telephone Company. 

From Glens Falls Independent telephone connection is made 
with the Adirondack counties. Plattsburgh, one of the north 
ern connections (Clinton Telephone Co.) has one of the first 
harmonic boards installed. It is now giving excellent service. 
Connection is had with Saranac Lake (Mountain Home Tele- 
phone Co.); Malone (Adirondack Home Telephone Co.), a 
village of about 6,500 residents who have 1,200 Independent 
telephones ; Pottsdam, the northern gateway to the Adirondacks, 
having a population of about 2,800, with 685 Independent 
telephones. It was in this place that the Bell (Central, New 
York Bell) made one of its final stands in a long continued 
telephone fight. The Bell now has only a few pay stations there. 
Canton, N. Y., the home of the recently deceased artist, Rem- 
ington, a town of about 1,800, with 400 telephones, and Nor- 
wood, of the same size, with 300 telephones, are also among 
the mountain towns with Independent telephone connection 





Attorney General Denman Sees No Cause for State Action 
in Ohio. 

Attorney General Denman of Ohio has not yet “been shown” 
on the telephone deals made in that State, and will not bring 
action against any one interested until he is sure of his ground. 
The answers received in reply to the letters sent out from 
his office before the first of the year, while not satisfying, 
did not show in the least any violation of Ohio laws. Until 
such is shown, Mr. Denman will leave the matter rest 

In the letter received from J. P. Morgan & Co., it was stated 
over Mr. Morgan’s signature that the purchase of the five In 
dependent companies in Ohio had been made for an invest 
ment only and not for a combination or agreement with the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company. Mr. Morgan 
also frankly stated that at first he was approached to buy the 
properties in question for the A. T. & T. Co., but when he 
was advised by competent attorneys that such a move would 
be contrary to the laws of Ohio he gave it up, but bought 
the properties on his own account. 

The letters from the others contained nothing to further en- 
lighten the mind of the attorney general. The one from Mr. 
Jeffreys of St. Louis and Mr. McGraw of Cleveland contained 
arguments, but no additional facts. 

After perusing the letters Mr. Denman came to -the conclu- 
sion that he was still lacking in evidence and would not bring 
action until something farther developed. He said to TELE- 
VHONY’s correspondent: “I am still unable to collect sufficient 
evidence to prove that the Valentine anti-trust act of Ohio 
or any other act has been violated. Of course what I have 
at hand might indicate a Bell merger or agreement, but | 
must have additional evidence. Now if the Bell company 
raises the long distance rates equal to the new schedule of 
the Independents, or if at any point in Ohio the local rates, 
of one or the other company, which ever happens to be 
the lowest, is raised on a level with the higher rates, then | 
might have some evidence to uphold my side of a case. I 
might go on a fishing expedition in New York, taking the 
depositions of Mr. Morgan or others, but it is likely that Mr. 
Morgan would swear to the statements contained in his letter 
to me and I would gain nothing. I have been informed by a 
man whom I trust that whenever Mr. Morgan signs his name 
to a statement it can be depended on. In other words, if he 
wrote me the letter that he did the facts contained therein are 
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true. My informant said that ,if there was any other state of 
facts, that Mr. Morgan would not have answered the letter 
at all. Thus I can see no advantage at the present time of 
taking the matter to New York and take depositions. [ am 
still awaiting developments.” 





i 


Los Angeles Likes Independent Service. 

A splendid tribute to Independent telephony is paid by the 
Los Angeles (California) Examiner in its issue of Dec. 26, 1909. 
The directors, officers and employes of the Los Angeles Home 
Telephone and Telegraph Company have an unquestioned right 
to feel gratified at the knowledge that their efforts are recog- 
nized and appreciated by the telephone users of the “city of 
Still, the 


company’s due for, as 


the angels.” commendation is no more than is the 
the Ewvaminer article says, “The great 
success of the company has been due to the invariably excellent 
service it renders to the public.” 

The Examiner article says: 

“Los Angeles, the metropolis of Southern California, has al 
ways been a firm and strong supporter of the Independent 
telephone. In only seven years’ of operation these telephones 
35,200. Not only in the 


all the other large cities 


now in service number no less than 
city of Los Angeles, but in nearly 
and towns of Northern California is the Independent telephone 
Monica other 


of Los Angeles have well patronized Independent 


preferably in use. Santa and seaside suburbs 


of the city 
companies of their own as, in fact, have all the cities and towns 


from Santa Barbara in the north to San Diego in the south 


Fully 70,000 Independent telephones are in service in the eight 
counties of Southern California, while all the Independent sys 
tems in this ‘Garden of the West” are in touch with each other 
through the United States Long Distance Telephone and Tele 
investment, the stocks and 


graph Company. As avenues for 


bonds of Independent telephone companies are safe and at- 


tractive, first, because the utility is a popular necessity, and, 
second, because the companies are handled with an unceasing 


care for economy and stability. The yearly growth of the 
Independent Home Telephone and Telegraph Company of Los 
Angles supplies a remarkable array of figures. During its 
number of telephones in almost 
total of 35,200. 


growth is shown by the following table: 


seven years of existence the 


constant service have reached a The yearly 


December 31, 2908.66 oc. coc cc cacvevesacs + ocd Ave 
December 31, 1904..... .15,110 
December 31, 1905... 20,125 
December 31; 1908 .o.oog occ evieasers eeec see sa O lee 
December 31; TOOT aco v.0 eos ce ddicwuisanaenw ise 
Be ee a. ee 30,137 
November 1, 2000. ..6.500 caw isdivcnasccces B4208 
December 4, 2000. si.o5 cciccducndgscccs stone 


“The growth of the Los Angeles Independent plant has been 
phenomenal, It has been built and is constantly building with 
the very best material, and is equipped and being equipped with 
the most up-to-date automatic apparatus in a strikingly sub- 
stantial manner. The San Francisco Home Telephone Com- 
pany is now installing 200 telephones a day, and the people are 
more than delighted at the relief and satisfaction the service 
is giving them. 
in the construction of its plant, and it is undoubtedly the best 
equipped one in the world. It is entirely of cable construc- 
tion, largely underground -and is equipped with the latest de- 
vices. Southern California is soon to be connected with the 
Northern metropolis by the long distance line, which will be 
the best that money and brains can construct. When completed 
this long distance line will be a source of profit to the Los 
Angeles and other local companies and a convenience to their 
thousands of subscribers. 

“The Home Telephone and Telegraph Company of Los 
Angeles has its main offices in a costly and architecturally 


The company has spared no necessary expense 
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beautiful structure at 716-722 South Olive Street. The officers 
are A. B. Cass, president; W. C. Patterson, vice-president ; 
E. P. Murphy, secretary; and Marce Hellman, treasurer. The 
company has expended more than $2,900,000 in the laying of 
cables necessary for the connection of eleven outside stations 
with the main office. In its earliest days there were only fifteen 
girls employed at the switchboards and now there are 225 on 
the list. 
the working force in the main offices. 


The company has recently found it necessary to double 
Thirty thousand feet 
of six hundred pair cable for use throughout this section, with 
the new automatic equipment is being installed, and this will 
virtually double the capacity of the entire plant. It will cost 
the corporation about $350,000 and will be completed in a short 
time. New exchanges are being located in various parts of the 
city and in the surrounding towns as rapidly as the demand for 
additional service requires. By the end of this year the com- 
pany will have between 36,000 and 37,000 in operation from the 
Seven hundred employes are on 
company. The total amount 
them for the month of October of this year (1909) was $41,640, 
All material 
used by the corporation that can be had in the local market is 


main plant in Los Angeles. 
the payroll of the disbursed to 
and it invariably runs between $40,000 and $45,000. 
purchased there. The stockholders are nearly all residents of 
this part of the state, less than one hundred lying outside its 
| orders. 

“The building occupied by the Home Telephone Company on 
Olive 


The second floor is devoted to the offices of the president and 


street, is constructed of steel and reinforced concrete. 


engineer, the auditing and, purchasing department, and in the 
On this floor 
one switchboard taking care of all 


rear is a large switchboard and the repair shop. 
are the automatic switches 


calls that come from the manual to the automatic telephones. 
On the third floor is an exceptionally large automatic switch 
board, on which the operation of 10,000 telephones is controlled. 
The company uses the common battery automatic system, the 
apparatus for which is wonderfully complete. The automatic 
system in use in the Los Angeles office is now generally in- 
stalled at various points along the Pacific Coast. The great 
success of the company, since its establishment in Los Angeles, 
has been due to invariably excellent service it renders the 
public.” 
Morgan Takes U. S. Telephone Co. Out of Brailey’s Hands. 
At the directors 
and officers of the United States Telephone Company held at 
Cleveland, January 10, James S. 
replaced as president by Frank A. 





reorganization meeting of the board of 
3railey, Jr., of Toledo, was 
Davis, head of the Citizens 
Telephone Company, of Columbus. 

The resignations of the following directors were accepted: 
H. A. Everett, E. W. Moore, B. Mahler, J. S. 
Claud Ashbrooke and A. H. 

In their places were named F. W. 


Brailey, Jr., 
Sauer. 

Stevens, of J. P. 
& Co., of New York; F. R. Sharp, secretary-treasurer of the 
State Savings Banking and Trust Company, Columbus; F. R. 
Huntington, of the Huntington National Columbus ; 
Harry M. Daugherty, Columbus; F. L. Beam, Mt. Vernon, O., 
president of the Ohio Independent Telephone Association, and 
N. Monsarratt, of Columbus, president of the Hocking Val- 


Morgan 


3ank, 


ley Railroad. 





Governor Hughes Recommends Telephone Regulation for 
New York. 

In his annual message to the legislature, Governor 
Hughes, of New York, for the third time recommended 
that the telephone and telegraph companies doing business 
in the state be placed under the supervision of the public 
service commissions. A special legislative commission has 


been investigating the question since the adjournment of 
the legislature last spring and will, it is believed, be ready 
with a report on the subject at this session. 
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Recent Telephone Inventions 


Conducted by 


DESK SET. 
C. D. Enochs, St. Paul, Minn., patent 945. 
21, 1909, assigned to Vote-Berger Co., La Crosse, Wis. 


733, December 
This desk set has a standard 3, a hollow base 2, a trans- 
mitter support 33, and a rod 11, all held together by means 


27— 





of the plate 6 and a nut 13. A cover plate 14 is also held 
in place on the rod 11 by the nut 14’. 

The plate 6 carries the switching springs 15, 18, and 19. 
A plunger 27 acting against a spring 29 and guided by 
slots 24 and 25 is under the control of the switchhook D 
and by means of the insulating member 31 actuates the 
switching springs. 


TELEPHONE LINE CONNECTING DEVICE 

J. H. Swanson, Baldwin, Wis., patent 941,743, Nov. 30, 1909, 

assigned one-fourth to T. F. Robinson, St. Paul, Minn. 

This device is designed for use at the end of a farmer's 
or toll line and provides means whereby a second line may 
be connected at the extremity of the first line. It consists 
of a polarized relay similar in form to a magneto bell, hav 
ing two armatures, one of soft iron and the other of steel. 
When direct current is sent out over the line wires in parallel, 
ihe soft iron armature is actuated to connect the second line 
10 the first line, at the same time drawing up the steel arma 
ture which maintains the connection. The connection is broken 
when alternating current is sent over the line wires, demag 
netizing the steel armature and allowing it to return to its 


normal posit 1On 


MECHANICAL CODE SIGNALING DEVICE 
I. A. Meissner, Manchester, Va., patent 942,334, Dec. 7, 
1909. 

This device is adapted for attachment to telephones which 
ire on a code signaling party line, and is designed to me- 
chanically send out the desired dots and dashes. It con 
sists of a plate which has a series of holes properly spaced, 
adapted to receive plugs, behind which is placed a rack and 
pinion, movable when the generator is operated This 
movable plate engages the plug and depending upon the 
hole the plug is inserted in, sends dots and dashes from 


the generator 


PORTABLE TELEPHONE. 


©. L. Mulot, Brooklyn, N. Y., patent 942,401, Dec. 7, 1909 


This portable telephone is of the general desk type, but 
has a ringer mounted in the base. The induction coil is 
mounted in the stem, and this stem is made of two semi 
circular halves one of which carries a pin at its upper ex- 
tremity and the other has a hole to receive this pin. The 
transmitter is placed upon this pin and when the two 
halves of the stem are brought together, a nut holds all 
in place. A cord and plug are provided so the set can be 
connected to any of a plurality of jacks located in various 


parts of the house. 


Max W. Zabel 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM. 
W. A. Wynne, Raleigh, N. C., patent 944,227, Dec. 21, 1909. 

This invention is designed to provide means whereby 
without any change in the substation equipment, a sub 
scriber on a common battery circuit may connect his tele- 
phone directly with the answering operator’s telephone 
without the intervention of the ordinary listening key. 

To attain the result, branch connections to the operator’s 
telephone are provided in the usual common battery cord 
circuits, through the cord relay or relays An auxiliary 
connecting relay controlled jointly by the cord relays is 
used and made self-locking, carrying the locking circuit 
therefor through a contract on an operator’s cut-out key. 
The subscriber need only vibrate his hook once in order to 
talk to the operator, and the operator need only throw 
over her cut-out key in order to clear herself 

TELEPHONE EXCHANGE SYSTEMS 
W. A. Wynne, Raleigh, N. C., patent 944,120, Dec. 21, 1909 

This invention relates to systems in which the subscrib 
er’'s line is connected directly with the operator’s talking 
circuit when the line comes into use \ signal, however, is 
provided for each line. The invention is an improvement 
over patent 911,798 of February 9, 1909, in that a single 
relay will receive for a number of lines, the relay in the 
form shown being connected in parallel with a portion of 
the pilot circuits which are common to a group of lines 

When several lines come in together, the operator can 
segregate them by using listening keys provided for that 


purpose 


DISINFECTING ATTACHMENT FOR TELEPHONES 
R. B. and L. Adams, Westerville, Ohio, patent 944,066, 
December 21, 1909 

This device consists of a can of disinfectant attached 
to the standard of a desk telephone and having a tube to 
conduct the disinfectant fumes to within the mouthpiece. 

MULTIPLEX TRANSMITTER 
J. J. Comer, Baltimore, Md., patent 943,915, December 21, 
1909, assigned to G. R. Webb, Baltimore, Md. 

This device is designed to receive vibration from a phon- 
ograph record and actuate carbon transmitters so as to re 
transmit the sounds electrically over a line circuit It is 


claimed that intermediate mechanism is necessary as the 

















amplitude of gramophone vibrations are nearly forty times 
greater than vibrations to which carbon granules will prop- 
erly respond. 

The transmitters are mounted on the plate 26 which is 
fastened to the lever 1. This lever carries the stylus 11, and 
thus vibrates the lever 1. A spring 13 also connects the 
stylus with a second lever 12 which actuates the transmit- 
ters, thus obtaining the necessary reducing effect. 


























Manufactures and Sales 


Some Evidence of Cable Troubles. 

The Electric Specialty Manufacturing Company, of Cedar 
Rapids, Lowa, furnishes two very interesting illustrations, 
showing some of the results of the work done by the 
“Wireless Cable Tester.” 
in by some of the users of the tester to show the accuracy 
with which this instrument does its 
a small piece of lead sheath about the size of a twenty 


These samples have been sent 
work. Fig. 1 shows 


five cent piece that was cut out of a cable before it was 


opened. The trouble was with a wire grounded on the 
sheath by lightning. Note that the trouble was almost 


exactly in the center of this small piece, where the wire 


vas fused to the lead. Fig. 2 was a ground caused by a 
line becoming crossed with a street car, 500 volt circuit. 
The size of the square piece, one and one-half by two 


inches, with the trouble in the center, again shows how 


closely the locations are made. Several pairs were fused 
together at this point, and grounded on the sheath. Fig. 
3 shows a small hole, indicated by the arrow, burned en 
On the the hole 


small, just a pin point, and the marks on the sheath 


tirely through the sheath. reverse side 


is 


very 
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Reproductions of Photographs of Samples of Cable Troubles. 
show it to have been directly under a Marlin hanger. This 
was a case of wet cable. 

Fig. 4 shows the results of a severe lightning discharge 
in which six pairs were burned off, and all of them left 
A test from the cable box found 
together, as 


open from the office end. 


three wires to be “shorted,” fused can be 


the illustration. This short was exactly located, 
and all of the pairs cleared up. 
electric light that was a long run 
The in the the break 


was caused by drawing the wire through the pipe and then 


seen in 
No. 5 is a piece of No. 14 
wire in of 


bend 


grounded 


conduit, center where came 








Lightning Damage to Cable Pairs. 


screwing the pipe together, twisting the wire badly the 
the at this 
so that the current soon jumped to ground. 

The above are a few of the many similar cases reported 
all the 
are received showing the general favor which the “Wire 


entire length, and breaking insulation point 


from over country. Many very interesting letters 


is meeting. 


less” 





A New Firm in the Electrical Measuring Field. 
Thompson-Levering Company, with offices at 244 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., entered the electrical measuring in 


strument field the first of the year. The new company pro 
poses to manufacture testing sets, and a full line of elec 
trical measuring instruments, and also to repair instruments 
ef like character. The wide experience of the members 
of the firm will be at the service of their customers, and 
they have associated with them the best men in these lines 
that can be obtained. Mr. Thompson has been for the 
past few years manager of the electrical department of 
Queen & Co., Philadelphia. Mr. Levering has been as 


sistant superintendent of the electrical laboratory, and ha: 
had seventeen years’ experience in high-grade resistance, 
condenser and galvanometer work, and is fully experienced 
in all lines of electrical testing instruments, and Mr. Cor 
coran has been in charge of the galvanometer department 
for a number of years past, and is one of the best galvano 
in the United States. 
everyone interested 


They invite correspond 
the 


meter men 


ence with in electrical measuring 


instrument line. 





Gray Pay Station Patent Sustained. 
In the case of Gray Telephone Pay Station Company vs. 


Che 
Baird Manufacturing Company, Judges Grosscup, Baker and 
Kohlsaat have recently unanimously decided the Gray patent, 
No. 593,720, dated November 16, 1897, to be good and valid in 
law. In the decree by Judge Kohlsaat, dated January 3, 1910, 
Mr. James S. Hopkins was appointed Master of the Court to 
ascertain the amount of gains and profits realized at any and 
all times, and the damages arising since the filing of the bill 
of complaint. A writ of injunction was accordingly issued 
restraining the Baird company from further infringement. 

Commenting on this decision, the Gray Telephone Pay Sta 
tion says: 

“The fact that William Gray was the first and true inventor 
to utilize the resonant connection for taking signals from within 
pay stations to the transmitter outside, seems to have been lost 
sight of by a great many. It true that the usual 
principles involved in telephony for the conductivity of sourd 


is also 
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waves is not made use of where mechanical pay stations of 
any sort are used. In all the earlier Gray company’s patents, 
the special tube deflectors were used to carry sounds conducted 
by the signals to the diaphragm in the transmitter, and William 
Gray by the discovery of sending these signals through the 
solid material (resonant connection) revolutionized the entire 
art and made the pay station a commercial success. 

“Tt is the intention of the Gray Telephone Pay Station Com- 
pany to take immediate action against the Western Electric 
Company, the Chicago Telephone Company, the Marshall Field 
Company and all other users in the Seventh Circuit, serving 
injunctions restraining further use of these infringing devices 
and cailing for an accounting for the illegal use of the patent 
involved.” 





Pointers on Gasoline Torches. 

Gasoline torches are in many ways most essential adjuncts 
to the work of a telephone system, and a good torch or fire 
pot will save its price in the labor of the skilled men who 
use it many times over in a year, while one that requires 





Well Known C. & L. Torches. 


constant attention—gives a poor flame or blows out in the 
wind, or for no apparent cause at all—is not only a most 
exasperating thing, but leads to faulty work and is sure to 
waste time and money. 

The Clayton & Lambert Manufacturing Company, of De- 
troit, Mich., has a line of torches and fire pots which covers 
the entire range of the requirements of the telephone ex- 
change, from the small torches to be used at subscribers’ sta- 


Noa! 
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Two of the C. & L. Firepots. 


tions or in the switchboard room, to the torch or fire pot 
used by cable men. 

Among the latter the fire pots shown in the illustrations 
have been on the market for many years, and have demon- 
strated their ability to stand up and do their work quickly, 
enabling the operator to do a great range of work. The 
No. 1, which the makers consider the best, will heat a pair 
of coppers and melt a pot of lead at the same time. The 
burner is a powerful generator and produces a blue flame 
that is intensely hot and at the same time is economical in 
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its consumption of fuel. The tank is made of heavy gal- 
vanized iron, fitted with a powerful burner operated on a 
swivel. The burner gives an intense blue flame and will 
quickly heat coppers hot enough to draw. It will also work 
as well outdoors as inside. The needle is tapered and fitted 
with a strong stuffing box and is not only tight, but gives 
the user perfect control of the fire so that regulations, when 
necessary, can be readily effected, and the flame kept per- 
manently at the heat desired. 

The company’s catalog lists a variety of other fire pots 
which appeal to all mechanics having special requirements. 

Among the torches the Nos. 31 and 32 types, here illustrated, 
are well known. They are easy to light and the flame can 
be adjusted by a turn of the valve very readily. They also 
are strong and durable and are guaranteed to stay lighted 
in cold and windy weather, and the fact that they are made 
of seamless drawn brass insures the user a serviceable torch 
for years. 





Graffis’s Gleanings. 
Written during a flying trip in the East. 

Boston, Mass., Jan, 10, 1910—When the New York Central 
is from three to four hours late (as usual), and farmers are 
being frozen to death in the snow drifts all about you, it “helps 
some” to pick up a copy of R. G. Dun & Co’s. veracious “Re- 
view” and read the following: 

“Not in a half-decade has a year opened with the business 
outlook so generally auspicious as the year 1910. In January, 
1907, there was a tremendous volume of transactions, but al- 
ready the clouds of impending disaster could be seen on the 
horizon. In January, 1908, the crash had arrived, and the 
business world was counting the heavy losses. In January, 
1909, confidence had been, in part, repaired, but the progress 
toward recovery was very slow. But in January, 1910, the 
volume of transactions is as large as in 1907, with confidence 
supreme, and no impending disasters casting their shadows 
before.” 

Mr. Dun, or whoever “dun” this, appears to have the right 
“hunch” all right. Things are looking better in the Telephone 
field every day. 

A four-year-old tot belonging to one of the high officials of 
the Century Telephone Construction Company, was thus over- 
heard at evening prayer recently: “Dear Lord, please make me 
just like papa’s telephones.” “How is that, dear?” asked the 
mother, “100 per cent good,” was the reply. 

D. A. Reynolds, who has been sitting tight on the New York 
situation for the past few years, writes that he has “arrived” 
at last, and will commence construction on a $50,000,000 plant 
there within the coming month. If “D. A.” starts, as he says, 
we will be glad to buy him a new lid; and that goes again, 
when he finishes the new fifty-million plant. 


Now that a fine new Independent plant is assured for Chi- 
cago, however, is there any reason why New York should not 
do likewise? Personally, we wouldn’t make any wagers to 
the contrary. The next few years will see more money and 
better methods injected into the Independent Telephone field 
than in all its previous history. 

Garrison Babcock’s new “Telechronometer” proposition is 
causing a lot of the telephone managers who want more divi- 
dends to sit up and ponder. “Garry” has about as fine backing 
as anyone could want in Hon. Frederick C. Stevens, Superin- 
tendent of Public Works for the State of New York, and the 
Senator’s able deputy, Hon. Winslow M. Mead, an ex-news- 
paper man who has held that exacting position through half a 
dozen administrations, 








